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PREFACE. 



I WAS appointed to the Police as an Assistant Super- 
intendent in June, 1863, after three years' regimental 
duty with an English corps. 

I am now a District Superintendent of Police on the 
Bengal establishment. 

Of the nineteen years of my service in the Police 
Department I served for about twenty months only 
as an Assistant. 

My last appointment, in charge of a district Police, 
I held for seven consecutive years. I thus had special 
advantages for making sustained observations over a 
fairly long period. 

In the following pages I have sketched some of my 
experiences, and the views I arrived at in regard to 
certain points which struck me as possessing special 
importance as to their effect on our police operations. 

The Police are called upon to supply so large 
a percentage of the general data upon which 
Government takes action that it seems to me that no 
pains should be spared to improve our method of col- 
lecting information. 

I am an old hand now, and have had to go through 
many difficulties which may dawn upon and depress 
young officers of the department. 

I shall be repaid for writing them if my experiences 
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are of any service. I am not wholly devoid of hope 
that some of my narratives may prove to be not 
altogether ** flat, stale and unprofitable " to a few of 
the senior officers of the Police* 

I have endeavoured to support my action and the 
conclusions I have formed by the relation of actual 
facts. 

I ^m aware that I may very probably have come 
to erroneous opinions. If so, I am only too anxious to 
be convinced of my mistakes by closer reasoning than 
I have been capable of giving to so many diverse 
questions. 

There are to my knowledge many officers of my 
service who take as deep an interest in our work as I 
do myself. I should be glad indeed to get the rough 
edges of my opinions rubbed off by their experiences, 
and hope that in the process, their ideas may perchance . 
receive some sympathetic polish from mine. 

The efficiency of a district Regular and Rural Police 
force, having so many components, is, no doubt, in- 
fluenced for good, by the degree of personal risk of 
detection of neglect to obey orders, felt by individuals 
thereof. For instance, if the lowest member of the 
Police realises as an inevitable result, that his individual 
action is as clearly traceable as that of the chief Police 
Officer in the district, and can at any time be brought 
in evidence against him, the amount of care he will 
take to work well, and thus avoid punishment, must 
be enhanced. 

The entire service must benefit by such a feeling. 
It was with this idea that I kept a separate record of 
the work of each village watchman in the way I have 
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explained, and thus obtained a direct pressure on each 
of them. 

The knowledge of what constitutes evidence, is re- 
quired by the rules of the department. 

I place my evidence before my brother officers and 
the service generally, and they can judge for themselves 
if they will as to its merits. Excellence of literary 
style is beyond my powers. I have merely tried to 
make myself understood, and hope I have succeeded. 

H. M. R, 



P.S. — The foregoing, and the work to which it is a preface, were 
written many months ago. They are now in print. I am alive to 
the grievous want of apt expression in many places in the body 
of my book, and sensible of numerous errors and omissions in the 
work of correction of the proof sheets. I hope for lenient con- 
sideration at the hands of such of my brother officers and others 
who may take the trouble to peruse what I have written. I dis- 
claim once for all any desire to insist on my method of work. 
Should the description thereof carry no conviction with it, I shall 
have no one to blame but myself. I have laboured to the best of 
my ability, and with singleness of purpose, for the good of the 
service to which I have the honour and privilege to belong. I 
sincerely trust, that if this small volume fails to do good, it will do 
no harm. H. M. R. 

Londofiy \st September^ 1882. 



CHAPTER I. 

I ASSUMED my last district charge in the year of the 
Behar famine of 1874. 

My duties in connection with the famine operations 
at once engrossed a great deal of my time and atten- 
tion, which, under less pressing circumstances, might 
have been devoted to my more legitimate police work. 

I laboured of course under the great disadvantage 
at such a time, of being new to the district, the police 
operations of which I was expected to superintend. 

The famine of 1874, the reception of the Prince 
of Wales in 1876, the tuition of a class of six young 
officers in 1875-76, the preparation of lengthy reports 
on the rural police and on the illicit trade in arms with 
Nepal, the superintendence ^f special sustained in- 
quiries in regard to the latter throughout 1879 and 
1880, the census of 1881, for which preparations were 
going on all through 1880, and many interruptions, 
interpolated hindrances to testing in practice the 
soundness of my theoretical conclusions. Nevertheless, 
I kept them steadily in view, and advanced my testing 
operations as opportunity admitted. 

In my capacity as chief Police Assistant to the 
Magistrate, who is de jure head of almost every depart- 
ment in his district, my duties, broadly speaking, were — 

I. The immediate charge of the discipline and 
general management of the entire police force of the 
district. 
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2. The superintendence of operations for the pre- 
vention and detection of crime and reporting thereon. 

3. Keeping the Magistrate of the District au courant 
with the general miscellaneous intelligence thereof 
derived from all sources. 

4. Giving effect to many miscellaneous orders not 
strictly coming within the legitimate range of accepted 
police work proper. 

The area of my district was 2,101 miles, and popu- 
lation 1,756,604, as per the census of 1881. The 
numerical strength of the force under the Police Act 
(Act V. of 1 861) was 1,386, and consisted of — 

1. The District Government Police. 

2. The City Municipal Police. 

3. The Municipal Town Police. 
Their duties were — ^ 

1. Prevention and detection of crime and prosecu- 
tion of criminals. 

2. Stationary guard duty on prisoners and treasure. 

3. Escort of prisoners, treasure, and other govern- 
ment property. 

4. General watch and ward duty in the city and 
towns. 

5. Collection of and reporting on the general mis- 
cellaneous intelligence of the district. 

6. The performance of miscellaneous duties, for 
which no separate establishment exists. 

In addition to the superintendence of the force 
above-mentioned I had also the immediate control of 
3,258 rural village watchmen. 

It was the duty of these men to keep watch and 
ward over the houses placed under their care, to report 



specially all criminal occurrences, to exercise surveil- 
lance over, and give an account of the movements of 
released convicts and bad characters residing in their 
beats, and to give generally information on many mis- 
cellaneous matters affecting their respective charges. 

For the first three years of my incumbency I carried 
on matters as best I could. There was more work 
than I could perform with satisfaction to myself, but 
it was nothing more than many other oflficers had done 
before me. 

The mere orderly-room work in connection with a 
Regular Police force, equal numerically to nearly two 
regiments, was in itself alone no light matter. When to 
this was superadded all my police work proper, it may 
be understood that I had plenty to occupy me. 

When I joined the district I was just out from Eng. 
land after twenty-one months' furlough. I was thus 
physically well set up against a fair amount of hard 
work. 

The first fact I had to realize was, that my office 
establishment was unequal to the work expected of it. 

When later on I thought I had detected radical 
inaccuracies in my information on important matters, 
I was much harassed by the almost demoralising quan- 
tity of routine work which had to be performed. This 
occasioned much delay in putting my first impressions 
to a practical trial. 

I found that my predecessor had for some time been 
paying an extra clerk out of his own pocket to assist in 
the office. Whilst sympathising with my clerks, I 
declined to pay out of my private funds for the per- 
formance of Government duties. 
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Personal funds are apt to be low with officers in 
my position after a visit to England, with exchange 
at one shilling and eight pence per rupee. 

I therefore set to work, represented the state of 
affairs, and submitted a proposal for the amelioration 
of the hardships experienced by my office clerks. 

This was no easy matter, as any one must know 
who has tried to obtain approval for a proposal which 
adds to existing expenditure. 

Suffice it to say that the result of my representa- 
tion was, that after a correspondence extending over 
a twelvemonth, I obtained an increase to my office 
establishment which partially met the difficulty. 

It required much trouble and the purloining of 
valuable time from my duties generally, to compile facts 
and array them in a sufficiently conclusive form to 
carry conviction so forcibly with them as to warrant 
the entertainment of hopes of success. 



CHAPTER II. 

My first two cold weather tours were more inspec- 
tions of observation than anything else. By the time 
that the season for the winter tour of 1876-77 came 
round I had gained sufficient experience to justify my 
being a little more critical. 

My proceedings hitherto had been influenced by a 
distinct aversion to playing the role of a ** new broom." 

During my examination of the work said to have 
been performed by the police at any station or outpost 
during the previous year, or since the last inspection, 
I was invariably furnished, according to old established 
custom, with a nicely-balanced tabular statement, 
showing the number of each kind of offence which had 
been reported^ and the result of the action of the police 
in regard to them. At a certain station, which was 
situated in a municipal town, some two square miles 
in extent, it was stated that there had been so many 
cases of burglary during 1876. This town specially 
paid for the services of two officers and thirty-two men 
for watch and ward duty ; it was also the head-quarters 
of the police station jurisdiction, with a total area of 
one hundred square miles, in which were employed 
153 rural village watchmen. Out of curiosity I asked 
how many of the burglary cases given in total in the 
statement had occurred in the town itself. The officer 
in charge of the police station was unable to answer 
my question at once. He said that if given time till 



the following day, he would furnish the requisite infor- 
mation. I agreed to wait till the morrow. 

What was my astonishment, therefore, next day, 
when I was told that of the total number of burglary 
cases reported to have occurred in the entire jurisdic- 
tion of the police station, nearly two-thirds had taken 
place within the two square miles of the town in the 
immediate vicinity of the police station, and under 
the very noses of a regularly paid police force specially 
employed for the prevention of crime. 

This was to me a startling discovery. It forcibly 
illustrated the native saying, **chiragh ke nichhe 
andhera," i.e,^ darkness immediately below a lamp. 

I was told that this town had always given great 
trouble in respect to the occurrence of night crime. I 
ascertained from records that drastic remedies to meet 
the evil had been tried : police officers had been 
degraded, otherwise punished and changed, and large 
numbers of the men had been dismissed and replaced 
by others. 

It was clear, from the result, that these measures 
had proved practically inoperative. 

I rejected similar attempts as not calculated to 
strike at the root of the evil. It occurred to me that 
new men would be unlikely to take much to heart what 
had happened before their time, and that they would 
not be such good material generally to work upon as 
those who, having been some time employed in the 
town, would necessarily possess at least some local 
knowledge. I therefore held a general parade of the 
entire police force of the town and station, and informed 
them of what had come to my notice. 
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I said that it was not my intention to punish 
them, but as they were undoubtedly much to blame 
for the unsatisfactory state of affairs disclosed, that 
I should expect them to try and retrieve their 
characters. 

I pointed out to the Inspector of the division and to 
the Sub-inspector in immediate charge of the station, 
that in failing to inform me of what was going on, 
they had deprived me of the opportunity of aiding them 
with my counsel and advice as to the best means that 
could be devised to detect the perpetrators of these 
burglaries, and check crime generally. 

I particularly impressed on them that a cessation 
of cases, without any clear reason, would not be satis- 
factory, and would merely give rise to the suspicion 
that offences were not reported. This incident 
occurred in February, 1877. 

Special attention was given to the organisation and 
enforcement of rigid watch and ward, and patrol work 
in the town. 

The first fruit thereof was, that on the 17th of April 
following a constable disturbed a party of eight thieves 
in his beat. He was rendered temporarily helpless by 
having an earthen pot of ashes thrown in his face, the 
thieves making off. 

Shortly after, a rounds officer accompanied by two 
constables, very opportunely came up. It was arranged 
that one of the constables should take a circuitous 
route and try to head the thieves, whilst the Head 
Constable and the other two men should advance so as 
to meet him. 

By this means it was hoped that the thieves would 
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be hemmed in between the constable in front and the 
police party in rear of them. 

The route taken by the thieves was alongside of a 
river with a very steep sloping bank, at the top of which 
were the lanes and houses of the town. 

The plan succeeded to perfection, and one thief was 
arrested. This man took to the water instead of, like 
his comrades, scaling the precipitous bank. The others 
made good their escape amongst the houses above. 
The officer in charge of the police station was promptly 
informed. The arrested thief gave the names of his 
seven accomplices, and mentioned where they had 
come from. Two smart constables were speedily 
despatched direct to the village whence the thieves 
were said to have come to await the return to their 
homes of the rest of the gang. The village was eight 
miles south-west of the town. The constables started 
at I a.m., and took a short cut across the fields and 
overtook five men in the open. 

On being challenged these men made off. The 
constables gave chase and each secured his man. The 
arrested men turned out to be two out of the seven 
named by the thief caught in the town. 

There would have been room for a disagreeable 

« 

suspicion that the police had simply gone to the village 
of the thief first arrested and brought away two of his 
relatives. 

Fortunately there was no ground for this belief, as 
the two men last arrested proved to be inhabitants of a 
district on the other side of the Ganges, and their 
village was not less than fifty miles distant. 

The police could therefore have had no knowledge 



of the presence of these two men in the district, unless 
they had been told by the man first caught by them. 

After these arrests were made, I held a second 
general parade of the police of the town, and told them, 
that although I was pleased with their success so far, 
that in the face of their previous careless conduct I 
could accord them no praise until the remaining thieves 
were accounted for. 

One by one all the individuals of the gang were 
arrested, and on various dates were, in default of 
furnishing security for good behaviour, sentenced to 
one year rigorous imprisonment each. 

The last man was arrested in December, 1877 — i.e, 
eight months after the arrest of the first three men. 

This action broke up a formidable band of burglars 
who could not all have again got together till December, 
1878. 

I then distributed a sum of fifty rupees, in various 
amounts, and gave complimentary certificates to all 
the men concerned in bringing about this satisfactory 
result. 

The burglary cases in the town fell from seventy-nine 
during 1876 to a total of twenty only in 1877. 

An important feature in this case was that it made 
the police aware of the names and habitat of a very 
dangerous combination of professional housebreakers, 
and enabled them to be on their guard against them 
for the future. 

Experience subsequently proved the value of this 
knowledge, for four of these men were again caught 
thieving by the villagers, and one of them was sentenced 
by the Sessions Court to a long term of imprisonment. 
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The lesson this case taught me was, that without 
my noticing it until after the mischief was past 
redemption, it was possible for two-thirds of the total 
number of burglary cases said to have occurred in an 
area of loo square miles, to take place in two sljuare 
miles thereof in immediate proximity to a large police 
force. 

I naturally concluded that it was not improbable 
for a like extremely disgraceful condition of affairs to 
recur at any time in any part of the 2101 square miles 
of the district under my police care, and yet that I 
should remain ignorant of it until after the fact. 

Inability on my part to, so to speak, feel the pulse 
of crime and be able instantly to recognise a sudden 
abnormal pressure of criminal occurrences at any point 
in the district, or of a steady unduly heavy bill of crime 
in special localities, appeared to me inexcusable. I 
accordingly endeavoured to devise some means by 
which I could at any moment personally satisfy myself 
whether the offences reported were fairly distributed, or 
whether any particular circle of rural villages admittedly 
suffered more than others from any particular phase of 
crime. 

This I knew would only partially meet the difficulty 
which really consisted in the want of some means — 
first, for inducing or coercing village watchmen to 
report what occurred in their villages ; and next, for 
obtaining from my police a maximum of what came to 
their hearing in regard to the occurrence of crimes. 

I felt that before I could hope to effect any real 
progress, that I would have to get every individual village 
watchman and police officer so completely under my 
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personal control, that they would realise that failure to 
obey orders carried with it almost certain risk of 
detection. In short, that it would be much easier and 
safer to work with some regard for honesty of pur- 
pose than to shirk and fabricate work. 

I was content at first to accept and deal with what 
they admitted until I was in a position to join issue 
with them as to the credibility of what they represented. 

This I hoped to effect later on, and I think I 
succeeded to some extent, as I will explain in due 
course. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Between April, 1877, and March, 1881, 1 made gradual 
but I believe, sound, natural and steady progress, in 
the direction I had mapped out for myself. 

My first step was to direct that the rural police 
watchmen of each police station and outpost circle were 
to be divided into sections. Each section was to con- 
sist of exactly twenty watchmen, selected for grouping 
together with reference to the geographical position of 
their beats. 

The only exception allowed to this general rule was 
that when the number of night watchmen in the juris- 
diction of a police post was not a multiple of twenty, 
that any surplus from i to 19, inclusive, should form 
the odd or fractional section of the jurisdiction, and be 
accounted for separately. 

It so happened that there was a fractional section 
in every station and outpost jurisdiction except one. 

This station had exactly 400 village watchmen, thus 
giving twenty sections of twenty men each. 

My idea was, to have reported crime indexed 
geographically. Accordingly, when parceUing out the 
total number of village watchmen into as many 
equivalent sections of responsibilities as circumstances 
would permit, I directed the keeping up of an index 
register of crime to correspond therewith. Each 
opening — i.e.^ two pages of the register contained a list 
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of the twenty village watchmen associated in the same 
circle, and the following information in regard to them : 

1. Number of the section or circle. 

2. Personal number of each watchman from i 

to 20.* 

3. The names of the villages or hamlets in which 
each man was employed. 

4. The number of houses under his care. 

5. The conditions of his service — i.e., whether he 
was appointed under the Chowkedari Act of 1870, or 
under the provisions of Regulation XX. of 18 17. 

6. The names of the released convicts or bad 
characters under surveillance in the beat of each man* 

7. Twelve columns headed with the names of the 
twelve months of the year. 

The above was on one page. As each case was 
reported the number, date of occurrence, and section 
of the law was at once noted in the column representing 
the month of occurrence, and opposite the name of the 
watchman in whose beat it had taken place; when 
disposed of, the number of the final report was noted 
under the entry of each case. 

On the other page was a tabular form arranged to 
show generally, the result of the action of the police in 
the cases noted on the opposite page. 

Each opening of two pages of this register provided 
me, therefore, with what I may describe as a written 
skeleton chart of the progressive criminal history of a 

* Thus ten men bore even personal distinguishing numbers, and ten men 
uneven numbers in each section of twenty men. If there were ten complete 
circles in a station jurisdiction there would be ten men bearing the same 
personal number. These men were, however, clearly distinguishable from one 
anothet by the number of the circle to which they belonged. 
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tract of country represented by the responsibilities of 
twenty village watchmen, and showed the precise share 
of responsibility incurred by each man. 

The noting of every case in this way in this register 
as soon as information was received — a rule I rigorously 
enforced— compelled the officer making the entry to 
see in a line a complete index, not only to all previous 
cases reported from the beat of the man against whose 
name he was making the fresh entry, but also all cases 
generally which had been reported in the geographical 
circle to which he belonged. 

The entries made in this geographically-calculated 
criminal chart were of the briefest, and were merely 
intended to furnish a rough bird's-eye view of the 
general position and nature of reported crime in the 
locality to which the written chart referred. 

On the other hand, it indicated equally well whence 
no crime was ever reported from year's end to year's 
end. Such an indication might mean either of two 
things. 

1. Satisfactory immunity, clearly traceable to 
efficient arrangement resulting in the arrest and con- 
viction of offenders. 

2. Suppression of information of criminal occur- 
rences. 

Ordinarily I should be inclined to select the latter 
conclusion as most probably nearest the truth under 
the present want of substructural police organisation. 

Select what village watchman I pleased, I found 
at a glance from left to right, his name, the name of the 
village or group of villages in which he was employed, 
the number of houses under his charge, whether he was 
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a man engaged under the provisions of Act VI . of 1870, 
or appointed under Regulation XX. of 18 17, the name 
of the released convicts or bad characters he was 
responsible for keeping under due surveillance, the 
number, date of occurrence, section of the law under 
which punishable, and number and nature of the final 
report submitted in each case reported to have occurred 
in his beat, 

I thus had in a single line, information which is con- 
stantly wanted, without incurring the worry attending 
a compilation from a number of separate registers. 

A glance at the foot of this page gave me a total of 
the above information for the entire geographical circle 
in all but the cases of the current month, which 
could, unless very numerous, be added up in a few 
seconds. 

I found this register invaluable in assisting me to 
consistently estimate in detail, by circles, the probable 
net value of the total work reported to have been done 
at any police post. 

I was thus gradually enabled to question specifically 
the representations made by my subordinates in regard 
to the roseate views taken by themselves of their own 
handiwork, and at the same time commend really good 
work. 

The parcelling out of the total number of village 
watchmen in the manner described had at least one 
important result. This was that it led to the discovery 
that the number of these men hitherto reported to 
exist in each station and outpost jurisdiction was 
proved to have been wrong. 

In one very large station jurisdiction the error 
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amounted to as many as twenty-five men, but 
inaccuracies were discovered everywhere. 

These mistakes were detected in consequence of 
my insisting at each police post upon seeing the men 
themselves at a general muster. 

In this I merely adopted and elaborated a practice 
initiated by the Magistrate of the District. 

The reason for these deplorable inaccuracies was 
traced to erroneous enumeration made from the 
register of village watchmen. 

Without the exercise of great care, it was extremely 
likely for error to occur. - The reason was this 

The names of the villages and hamlets were 
arranged in alphabetical order in the first column of 
the register, and the name of the night watchman was 
noted against each village. 

For instance, the hamlets of A , M , 

and S might all be in charge of a single man. 

His name would appear three times — i.e.^ once against 

each of the hamlets A , M , S , and 

these names being arranged alphabetically on pages 
distant from each other, the watchman might be 
afterwards inadvertently counted in the column, 
giving the names of the men, as three different 
individuals. 

When I say that the rural watchmen were 3,258, 
whilst the names of the villages and hamlets exceeded 
5,000, the complete avoidance of error was, under the 
circumstances, not easy. 

During 1878 and 1879 I took special care to see 
every village watchman at least once in the year, and 
generally two or three times. I noted the names of 
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the absentees from my general musters, and held a 
subsequent special parade for them. 

Meanwhile I had my hands full : — First, in teaching 
my police how to keep up the register I had prescribed, 
and in preventing them from neglecting it ; secondly, in 
making them understand and use it to some practical 
purpose ; thirdly, in continuously maintaining a know- 
ledge of the exact number of the rural police. 

The latter point I considered specially important, 
because the omission of a man meant the loss to me of 
the only responsible person at my disposal in respect 
to the houses in that man's charge, for giving effect 
to the orders I had received to continuously maintain 
certain heads of information required by Government. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The next matter that engaged my attention was, how 
to compass the enforcement of the regular and punctual 
attendance of the village watchmen at police stations 
and outposts. 

I felt that I could make no genuine progress unless 
the arrangements to secure this were efficiently con- 
venient and open to my personal test. 

I was told by my police officers that, on the whole, 
the village watchmen attended fairly well, and in proof 
of this I was shown the attendance register. 

This would have been satisfactory if I could have 
believed it. I had however an uncomfortable feeling 
that all was not right, in spite of assurances to the 
contrary. The register, uncorroborated by reliable 
collateral proof of some kind, was no evidence of the 
alleged improvement in attendance. 

I was altogether averse to accepting anything for 
granted. It seemed to me that a too great readiness 
on my part to accept the unsupported ex parte state- 
ments of my subordinates on this, as on any other 
point, was only tempting them by the encouragement 
of success to continue in the practice of deception. 

To obtain general punctuality in attendance from 
a large number of totally undisciplined men, due on 
different dates from various distances, appeared to me 
impossible, without special arrangements for securing 
this result. 
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Yet my police wished me to believe that this was 
the case. There was however no gainsaying one 
fdct. 

The general intelligence given by the rural police, 
considering the range of topics on which they were 
expected to report, was so meagre and wanting in 
incident, that I was compelled to come to the conclusion 
that if, as alleged, they did attend, most of them might 
just as well have stopped away so far as any result 
from their attendance worth mentioning was concerned. 

Later on, when by attending musters myself with- 
out giving warning of my intention to be present, I 
found several men absent, it was a source of consider- 
able amusement to me to call for the old register of 
attendance. I would open it at random, and ask the 
following question: — 

** Making every allowance for bond fide mistakes, do 
the entries on this page, to the best of your belief, 
represent facts in every case ? " 

The expression of the officers asked this pertinent 
question was ludicrous in the extreme. 

They could not say that the entries were true, and 
the admission that they knew they were not was 
tantamount to the confession that they had for years 
persistently committed or knowingly abetted forgery. 
The scene generally closed with the reply — 

** Your honour is aware that the register was merely 
written up to show at official inspections." 

This was all I wanted, and I abstained from pressing 
the matter further. 

The orders of the department required that the 
rural police should attend a certain number of times 

C 2 
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in the month to make a general report regarding their 
respective beats. 

The number of these visits was regulated in 
accordance with the distance of the various villages 
from the police post to which they were subordinate. 
These visits ranged from three to eight in the month. 

In this way a portion of the village watchmen 
were attending more or less all through the month. 
Some came early, some late in the day, and there was 
no getting them to observe punctuality as to the time 
they arrived at the police post. 

Then, not unfrequently, all the officers would be 
out on duty in the interior of their jurisdictions, and the 
record of the attendance of the village watchmen, and 
of what they had to say, was left to comparatively 
irresponsible clerk constables. 

These men have always a great deal of writing to 
d.o> and would naturally not care to make inroads on 
their time for performing it, by putting each village 
watchman through his facings as to the news of his 
beat. They contented themselves by noting only items 
of intelligence spontaneously reported by the watch- 
men. These amounted generally to just nothing at alL 

The many difficulties in the way of methodical, 
genuinely conclusive progress, worried me. I felt so 
completely helpless, and so thoroughly at the mercy 
of what my subordinates ,told me. In short, I felt 
unworthy of the designation of Superintendent of the 
Police. 

I at last determined to try the effect of the following 
plan. 

I may premise that I reasoned with myself that it 
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was just as important for the police to have regular and 
frequent information from distant villages, as from those 
close to the police station. Moreover, I considered it 
much better to require little, and be in a position at 
any time to obtain ocular evidence as to whether I got 
it, than to demand much and be powerless to personally 
satisfy myself of the accuracy of the representations of 
my subordinates. 

I accordingly directed that all night watchmen alike 
were to attend three times a month only. The men 
were, of course, to make special trips to report criminal 
occurrences or other matters of urgency. 

AH watchmen distinguished by uneven numbers in 
each geographical circle were to attend on uneven 
numbered dates — ^viz., the ist, nth, and 21st of each 
month ; whilst all the even numbered men were to 
attend on the even numbered dates — the 2nd, 12th, 
and 22nd. 

By this arrangement a muster of the entire force 
could be effected in two days, half the men coming in 
one day and the remainder the next. Thus no part of 
the country was ever completely denuded of its watch- 
men. Moreover, in two days, the information obtain- 
able from village watchmen was brought up to date for 
the whole district simultaneously in regard to each 
separate topic. 

The hour appointed for the muster varied from 
8 a.m. to 10 a.m., according to the distance the men 
whose villages were furthest from the police post had 
to travel. In the case of two stations it was fully 
fourteen to sixteen miles. 

The village watchmen were made to understand 
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that on muster days they were to start early from 
their respective villages and make all haste to reach 
their destinations, so as to get muster over and be 
at liberty as early as possible in the day, to return 
to their villages at their leisure. Failure to attend 
in time was recorded as absence. 

At each police post, permanent mustering positions 
were selected, and each watchman had his own 
particular mustering spot allotted to him. 

The maximum number to be mustered by a single 
officer was fifty watchmen. 

This was necessary however, in one station only, 
which had four hundred village watchmen subordinate 
to it, who were mustered in four batches of fifty men 
each. With this exception, the number of men was 
always less than fifty. The watchmen were made to 
sit down, native fashion, in rows of ten men in a line^ 
in the alternate serial order of their personal sectional 
numbers. Each line formed half a section of the 
twenty men representing the rural police responsibi^ 
lities of a certain geographical section of the area of the 
jurisdiction of the police post. 

The annexed diagrams may assist in making their 
formation clearer to the understanding. 

These diagrams were marked out on the ground, at the 
spot selected for holding the musters. Once arranged 
in the desired order, each watchman was instructed 
that, until he received further specific orders, he was 
invariably to occupy the same spot when attending 
muster parade. 

Each watchman wore on his left arm, above the 
elbow, a brass badge, on which had been punched with 
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Diagram showing personal numbers ^nd position of men who 
attended mtister on the ist, nth, and 21st of each month. 
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steel letters the name of the police station or outpost, 
the number of the circle, and the personal number of 
each man. 

The badges cost seven pice each, and were paid 
for by the watchmen themselves. Every man appointed 
paid his predecessor the amount originally given for the 
badge. If a badge was lost the loser paid for a new 
one. 

The places taken up on the ist, nth, and 2jst of 
each month by the watchmen bearing the -uneven 
numbers, i, 3, 5, &c., to 19 inclusive, were occupied 
on the 2nd, 12th, and 22nd, by the men bearing the 
even numbers, 2, 4, 6, &c.\ to 20 inclusive, so that it 
was only necessary to provide a number of mustering 
places for half the total numerical strength of the 
rural police. One square foot was allowed for each 
man to stand on, and a space of one square foot given 
between him and the man next him on either side. 
The total space thus required for the muster of fifty 
men was nineteen feet long by nine feet broad. It was 
possible for fifty men to take their individual places 
in thirty seconds. I frequently tested their ability 
to do ithis, and on the first occasion, at the police 

station at B ^h, 104 men, out of a total of 108, 

who should have been present, took their places in 
thirty seconds by the watch. 

This plan of mustering the watchmen saved much 

t 

valuable time. ^ 

In the case where 200 men were required to muster 
at the same time, the operation, leisurely executed, 
could hardly occupy more than a couple of minutes. 
This result could by no possible means have been 
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attained had it been necessary to call out separately 
the names of 200 men, and to note those present and 
absent respectively. 

By my plan the eye at once detected any hiatus in 
what should have been an unbroken line of ten men, if 
«very man were present who should have been there. 

The watchmen never failed to take their proper 
places, because they knew they otherwise incurred the 
certainty of being reported absent from muster. As 
this offence was fraught with unpleasant consequences 
to them personally they gradually became most regular 
and punctual in their attendance. I thus found it 
more convenient to note only absences from, instead 
of both presence at and absence from, musters. This 
fact again resulted in a saving of time^ The non- 
record of absence was held to imply presence at 
muster. It can therefore be understood that it was a 
much simpler and more expeditious plan to record, 
•for instance, the absence of say twenty men out of 
two hundred, instead ofgoing to the superfluous trouble 
of recording the presence of 180, and absence of 20. 
This minimized the writing necessary for arriving at 
the desired result. 

I was extremely strict in rejecting excuses for non- 
attendance. I pointed out to the village watchmen 
that they were the chief recognised means at my dis- 
posal for obtaining the initial intelligence of their re- 
spective beats, and that therefore their absence from 
muster greatly retarded my work ; that, being aware 
how poor many of them were, and that they had to 
eke out their livelihood by other means than that 
afforded by their service as village watchmen, I had 
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restricted my demands for their attendance, to a mini- 
mum consistent with the possibility of carrying out the 
spirit of the instructions given to me to continuously 
maintain information on various topics. The absence 
of a single man from muster not only deprived my 
police of the opportunity of learning anything regard- 
ing the absentee's charge, but to make sure that 
nothing worthy of notice remained unreported, neces- 
sitated a special visit to his beat to make local inquiry. 
If therefore, from sickness or other valid cause, 
a watchman was really unable to attend muster, he 
was bound to send a relative or other person to answer 
on his behalf. As musters were taken only every ten 
days, unless special local inquiry was made in the 
meanwhile in the charge of the absentee from a single 
muster, the news of his charge fell twenty days in 
arrear. Two consecutive absences meant arrears of a 
whole month, and so on. The matter was therefore 
one of very serious import on the continuous and effi- 
cient attainment of knowledge of what was going on. 
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CHAPTER V. 

I WILL now proceed to explain the arrangements I 
devised for having the information given by the village 
watchmen attending muster, recorded in such a 
manner as to be readily available collectively, in detail 
and in total, in regard to any selected subject of which 
the police had any information, the moment it was 
required. 

To start with, I made a detailed list of the subjects 
on which it was ordered that information should be 
continuously maintained. 

These I grouped under certain general heads, 
such as- 
Bad characters, state of crops, injury to human life 
and property from atmospheric and other causes, facts 
regarding cattle, public health and others. 

Each general subject was sub-divided in detail. 

For the record of information obtained from time 
to time, I directed the keeping of a ledger. 

This ledger was divided into as many parts as there 
were sub-heads of information to be continuously main- 
tained. It was kept either in a single volume or in two, 
three, or four volumes, according to circumstances. 

The number of sub-heads of information was the 
same in each case. What was concentrated in a single 
volume in one instance was distributed in the same 
serial order in two, three, or four volumes in other 
cases. This sub-division of the ledger of information 
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into sub^volumes was calculated to save much time. 
For instance, as no more than fifty village watchmen 
were mustered by a single officer, it follows that when 
the total number of men who were expected to attend 
simultaneously exceeded fifty, they were mustered in 
two or more batches, according to circumstances. I 
will state an actual case. 

One of my stations had 216 village watchmen in its 
jurisdiction ; of these 108 were due to attend on the 
ist, nth, arid 21st, and the same number on the 2nd, 
I2th, and 22nd of each month. They were mustered 
in three batches — ^two of forty men in each, and in the 
third twenty-eight men only. The ledger of information 
at this station was accordingly divided into three 
volumes, each containing space for the record of the 
intelligence regarding a certain number of heads of 
information. 

Each batch of watchmen were separately and 
simultaneously cross-questioned by three different 
officers. 

When there were not a sufficient number of officers 
present, writer constables took the places of the officers 
.unavoidably absent. 

The occasional performance of this duty by writer 
constables, assisted to develop their powers of eliciting 
information, and indicated the men most likely to prove 
useful as officers in the future. 

Batch No. I was first questioned on all points treated 
of in vol i. ; batch 2 ditto in vol. ii. ; batch 3 ditto 
in vol. iii. simultaneously. Vol i. was then passed on to 
the officer mustering batch 2, whilst vol. ii. was 
transferred to batch 3, vol. iii. being transferred to 
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batch No. i, and so on, until each batch of men 
had been asked the whole set of questions in all 
three volumes forming the complete ledger of in- 
fonnation. 

Each kind of intelligence elicited from the village 
police was recorded at once under its proper sub-head 
in the ledger. 

In connection with this ledger of all information 
obtained from the village police and others, an index was 
kept which gave opposite to each village watchman's 
name, merely the numbers of the entries recorded in the 
ledger on his information, arranged in columns, having 
headings corresponding to and in serial order with the 
ledger headings. 

The work in connection with any muster was not con- 
sidered complete until this had been done. 

This index enabled me to select without reference to 
any one, and with almost unerring certainty, the precise 
man or men who made it a practice never to furnish a 
single item of real intelligence regarding their charge 
throughout the year. 

Omission on the part of individual men to give any 
information at all was at first not unfrequently ascer- 
tained to be the case. 

It was only necessary to show these particular men 
that their little game had been detected to make them 
more careful in future. 

As a converse, I as easily noted the village watchmen 
who were most efficient in supplying full information. 

Every register kept to show the work performed by 
village watchmen, was an index to the position which 
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each man should occupy on the muster ground where 
the bulk of business was transacted with them, whilst 
the position of a man at muster indicated the precise 
page and position on that page, where every detail 
regarding his official existence would be founds In 
short, the men and the registers represented two cog- 
wheels of a machine, which should, to be in trim, work 
in complete unison with each other. If they did not 
they were out of gear, and required adjustment. 

For instance, if I wanted to know anything regarding 
watchman No. 7 of circle No. 4 I found his name the 
seventh on page 4 of the various registers. On the other 
hand, if an inspection of any register showed me that 
watchman No. 11 of circle No. 5, though having a heavy 
charge, gave absolutely no information, I was sure to 
find the culprit at muster in the fifth row in the place 
allotted to No. 11, for no man would permit another 
to usurp his place. 

Givenmy registers, and the whole of the 3,258 
village watchmen of my district might have been col- 
lected in a disorganised mass, still the badge each 
man wore on his arm would have given me a clue 
to the register, where I could find everything known 
to the police regarding any man selected from the 
lot. 

From the ledger I could arrive at a general estimate of 
the precise stage at which the inquiries regarding each 
subject had advanced whenever I desired. If I con- 
sidered that information on any particular subject 
appeared to flag in coming in, and was palpably insuffi- 
cient, I could hardly fail to notice it, and from the 
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index, trace specifically^ where the hitch was most 
apparent. 

I had only to point out the insufficiency of any 
particular item of information to warrant my enter- 
taining reasonable hopes that in due course I should 
legitimately obtain more. I never attempted to 
hurry the police beyond natural powers of average 
endurance. 

Since there could be no doubt that material enough 
existed which merely required collection, there was no 
need for the police to fabricate, because I had 
taught them a conveniently easy means of obtaining 
facts. 

Deficiency of information arose from omission to 
press particular questions on the village watchmen in a 
sufficiently explanatory manner. The cause of this 
omission was generally want of time and pre-engage^ 
ment of the attention on numerous othey topics. 

The application of any pressure to attain a high 
rate of speed, or in view to obtaining results out of pro- 
portion to the means at the disposal of the police, I 
knew to be most dangerous. It was calculated to cause 
an unhealthy scare and bewilderment, and to result in 
a batch of unreliable reports. I therefore not only care- 
fully avoided, as much as I was able, asking them to 
supply any information which I did not clearly see how 
they could obtain, but I did my best to shield them 
from extraneous demands. My experience certainly 
did not lead me to believe that the subordinate police, 
if not unduly pressed, had a specially perverse prefer- 
ence for drawing on their imagination for material for 
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tiieir reports if they could by any means obtain facts to 
put into them. 

A conveniently efficient means of obtaining facts 
had been their great difl&culty. My system to some 
extent met this want. 

In the course of business, very great stress is some- 
times laid upon what is represented as an absolute 
necessity for acquiring a maximum of information in 
specific instances. 

The police knew from experience that there was riot 
much fear of their reports being tested by any very 
close analysis, whilst failure to supply some similitude 
to full information, might unfavourably affect their re- 
putation for efficiency. They must therefore have been 
sorely tempted, not to say almost compelled by thei 
imperative urgency of the demand, to unduly colour 
their representations. Native-like, they probably 
imagined that if they failed to supply information they 
might suffer personally. 

If I wanted anything, I taught them how to try and 
attain it, and then saw that they vigorously utilised the 
method I prescribed, consistent with the time at their 
disposal for the performance of the enormous mass of 
work expected from them. 

If the police carried out my orders and the results 
expected were not attained, I recognised the failure as 
due to my own defective arrangements. I felt that I 
had merely worked out matters theoretically, and that 
when my ideas were put to the test of practice many 
difficulties presented themselves for which I had made 
no. allowances. 
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In such circumstances the men who had actually to 
attain the object sought, were in much the best position 
to devise means for overcoming embarrassments. I 
was therefore never above asking my subordinates for 
suggestions, and adopted any that appeared eflficient 
and unobjectionable. 

As an instance of this, I am glad to have this oppor- 
tunity of acknowledging the services rendered by 
Inspector Gunga Bissoon Lall (since deceased) and 
Sub-Inspector Kali Narain Ghose, who framed with 
me the Index Register of cases or Khatian from 
which the Annual Police Criminal Statistics are now 
prepared throughout Bengal. 
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CHAPTER VL 

I COULD not understand why my police should be unable 
at any time to account for what they had actually 
received, whether the subject matter of receipt was cash 
or information. There was no trenching on the domain 
of speculation in asking for what they had got. 

But, metaphorically speaking, if they threw the 
rupees, annas, and pies, of information into a common 
heap and entered monies of divergent value under each 
other in page after page of their day books, delay would 
necessarily take place in extracting any particular item 
from the general mass. I could not fail to notice that 
information on a multiplicity of topics kept in this way 
was about as useful as a daily cash book without the 
analysis afforded by a ledger. 

Whenever therefore, specific information regarding a 
single item was called for, a rough ledger account had 
to be hastily compiled from the day books of general 
information from and to the date required. 

The matter then lapsed into the same state of 
current uncertainty in which it was before, until again 
asked for. 

These hastily prepared compilations were laboriously 
worked out at the expense of great and spasmodic efforts, 
and were open to much doubt as to their trustworthiness. 
The time thus employed detracted from the leisure 
urgently needed for many important current matters. 

I considered that police officers, each in their own 
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sphere, were the collectors of the unknown income of 
information which was due from every square yard of 
the district. 

It was their business to secure as much of that 
income for the use of the State as they could, and whilst 
so doing to exercise due care that the amount of base 
coin received in the shape of erroneous data was kept 
as low as possible, whilst no item of income which it 
should have been possible to obtain, remained out- 
standing. 

For instance, take the subject of reported burglary 
cases. Before I devised my system the only informa- 
tion we could readily get from our books regarding this 
item of the enormous mass of topics of which we were 
required to maintain a continuous knowledge was, that 
that so many cases were reported from such and such a 
gross area, representing the jurisdiction of a police 
station or outpost loo to 300 square miles in extent. 

Supposing the simple question was asked, from how 
many villages had burglary been reported ? It was im- 
possible to get a reply within a reasonable time. The 
whole mass of crime reported had to be carefully gone 
through and the cases arranged village by village. 

My system spreads the work of compilation day by 
day over the whole year. Hence almost any question in 
reason that may be asked can be answered promptly 
without effort. 

For instance, if a village is indicated by name, and 
the question put — ^What burglary cases were reported 

from the village of C , between the nth of April 

and the 3rd of October of the year ? 

The alphabetical list of villages showed at once the 

D 2 
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number of the circle to which the village of C— ^ • 

belonged. Say the index indicated circle number 7, 
page 7 of the circle register would give the name of the 
village watchman, the number, date of occurrence, and 
section of the law of each case reported. The particular 
cases wanted could be extracted in a few minutes at most. 

Take another instance. If the question was asked 
— ^What information have you at the present moment 
of the absence of bad characters under surveillance 
from their homes ? 

The index of the ledger of information would be re- 
ferred to and the page at which the record, in juxta- 
position, of information regarding the departure from 
and return to their homes of ex-convicts under police 
surveillance would be found. On opening the page in- 
dicated, a complete list of all men who had been reported 
absent from time to time, with dates, would be found, 
Those not marked off as having returned^ could be 
readily counted. 

I confess I can realise no responsibility more grave 
than that of the head cashier of facts of a district, viz. : 
the Superintendent of a district police. 

The Magistrate of a district, who may be held to 
occupy the position of banker of the income of alleged 
facts collected in his district, must, to an appreciable 
extent, accept the accounts furnished to him by his 
Superintendent of police, and base many important 
opinions and calculations thereon. 

It appears to me, therefore, that Superintendents of 
police hold positions of very great trust, and should in 
consequence spare no pains to estimate the value of the 
information they pass on. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The arrangement restricting the number of visits of 
village watchmen to the police posts to which they 
were subordinate, to six days in the month, at three 
periods of two consecutive days on each occasion, when 
half the men attended one day and the remainder the 
next, was advantageous in four ways : — 

1. It simultaneously brought the latest intelligence 
procurable through the agency of village watchmen to 
an equally advanced stage on all subjects, for all parts 
alike of the whole district. 

2. It left the responsible officers of police, in the 
intervals between one muster and the next, free to move 
about thp interior of their jurisdictions, and acquire 
information from other sources than the village police. 

3. It was possible for the responsible officers of 
stations and outposts to arrange, as a rule, to be present 
at all musters of the village police. 

4. It enabled me to attend the muster at any station 
CMT outpost I might select, and see for myself what 
actually passed. 

At first, until my police began to reahse, and, in 
consequence of results obtained, passed on to thoroughly 
appreciate the convenient efficiency of these arrange- 
ments in comparison with any other method known 
to them, matters progressed but slowly. 

The starting of the flow of information on a multi- 
plicity of topics from each village to the common cen- 
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tral receptacle represented by the police stations and 
outposts, through the agency of local representatives — 
viz,, the watchman or watchmen of each village, was 
no doubt tedious. 

The first musters held on my plan, from the novelty 
of the arrangement and want of practice in the method 
of conducting the proceedings, were necessarily not 
quickly got over, or much tangible result obtained. 
Information which had so long remained unstirred was, 
moreover, too voluminous to take in all at once. 

Each succeeding muster tended to remove these 
diflficulties, and information on all points was naturally 
and gradually brought up to date. 

The desired stage was at last attained, when the 
police had only to add to the stock of information in 
hand, the accumulation of the interval of eight days 
between the 3rd and loth, the 13th and 20th, and the 
23rd, and the close of each month respectively. 

During these three intervals the police had probably 
added from other sources to some heads of intelligence 
by personal local inquiries in the interior, obtained 
spontaneously, or suggested by what had come to their 
knowledge at musters. There was no trick or intricacy 
in the arrangements, which merely consisted in putting 
away all information of a like nature in a place where 
it could be easily found in detail and in gross. 

The idea was suggested to me by the system of cash 
account. On no object in life is so much attention and 
care lavished as on money matters. It occurred to me 
that an adaptation of the system of keeping accounts of 
cash might be advantageously applied to the registra- 
tion of facts. Hence my system. This same principle 
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has been very successfully applied in the arrangements 
made for the rapid yet accurate compilation of the 
police criminal returns of cases, through the medium of 
the Court Police Officer's Khatian, or ledger of cases. 

This ledger deals with known quantities. My 
system of registers for the record at police posts not 
only does this, but indicates where search may be 
prosecuted with the greatest chance of success to 
supply obvious deficiencies in our information. 

To assist me to ascertain which police officers pos- 
sessed more than average capacity for eliciting infor- 
mation, 3.nd as an incentive to them to make good use 
of their time when out in the interior between muster 
dates, I directed that each investigating officer should 
keep a personal official note-book. This note-book was 
to have as a preface a copy of the Index Register of 
Crime (see pages 12 and 13) less the twelve columns 
headed with the names of the months of the year. 
Then came memoranda of the various topics regarding 
which information was required to be collected. The 
remainder of the book was divided, ledger fashion, into 
as many parts as there were geographical sections in 
the station or outpost in which the officer was em- 
ployed. If, in the course of his visits to any portion of 
the interior of his jurisdiction, a police officer picked 
up any information, he was required to make a note of 
it in the portion of his book set apart for the geo- 
graphical section, in which he might happen to learn 
anything worth recording. 

On his return to his station, if he was a subordinate 
officer, he submitted his note-book for the inspection of 
the officer in charge of the station. This officer signed 
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each entryas an acknowledgement of having seen it. If 
any item of intelligence appeared worthy of preserva* 
tion he ordered it to be entered in the ledger of infor- 
mation, under the particular sub-head to which it 
referred. In such cases the sub-head and number of 
the entry made in the ledger was noted in the book of 
the officer from whom the information was obtained. 
Officers were bound to have their personal official note- 
books always with them when on duty in the interior. 
These books were at any time open to inspection by 
myself and the Inspectors of divisions. The benefits 
derived from this plan were: — 

1. Memoranda of information elicited by each officer 
were all kept together in an easily accessible form in- 
stead of on separate slips of paper, liable to be mislaid. 

These memoranda sometimes indicated the starting 
point of a previously unreported case which was ulti- 
mately sent for trial. 

2. It enabled me to form some idea of the detective 
capacity of each officer, and indicated with precision 
the habitually unsuccessful man. 

3. It supplied each officer with concentrated and 
uncontrovertible proof of his personal industry and 
capacity, to the extent of his success in eliciting pre- 
viously unknown facts. 

4. It showed what geographical sections of a juris- 
diction were not accorded their fair share of attention. 

5. Superior police officers were unable to usurp for 
themselves the credit of cases originated by their subor- 
dinates. 

This, my experience showed me, was a too common 
practice with some Inspectors and Sub-inspectors. They 
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threw the brunt of the work in unpromising looking 
cases on the shoulders of subordinates, and if success 
were achieved or likely to ensue, they came in and took 
the credit thereof. 

I was always on my guard against this sort of piracy, 
ind whenever an officer, whatever his rank, appeared to 
be doing full justice to a case, I allowed him to work it 
out and reap the credit of his own exertions. 

I now pass on to give outlines of some cases which 
I ky claim to as being illustrations of results produced 
by my system. 



[Note. — My first two narratives do not in any way 
illustrate results obtained by my system. They form 
an introduction to incidents 3, 4, and 5, and will, I 
trust, be found sufficiently interesting in themselves as 
accounts of a method by which cattle are poisoned 
and human beings assasinated. 

I may further explain that I originally wrote the 
description of Cattle Poisoning in an explanatory 
manner for the benefit of persons who had not been in 
India, and have left it unaltered.] 
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No 1.— CATTLE POISONING IN INDIA. 

Before proceeding to narrate one of the methods 
by which cattle are poisoned in India, I will explain 
the object of the crime. Conditions similar to those, 
I am about to describe exist, I believe, throughout 
India, but there can be no doubt of their influence in 
Behar. 

Trade industries are carried on and are accepted in 
India as the ordinary means of livelihood of certain 
castes, tribes, or clans. The fact of a man belonging 
to a particular caste does not, however, necessarily 
imply that he gains his living by the special calling of 
his class. Men of various castes are thus found as 
domestic servants, labourers. Government employes, 
and in various callings other than the specified r61e of 
their caste. 

One of these numerous castes, a very degraded one, 
is known as the Chamar caste. Their ordinary 
business is the curing of raw hides, and working generally 
in leather as shoemakers, saddlers, &c. In every 
village, or group of villages, there is a family of this 
caste, the senior male member of which holds the 
position of chief or Sirdar Chamar. Throughout the 
particular village, or group of villages, to which this right 
extends the Sirdar Chamar has a recognized claim to 
the skins of all cattle dying within his circle, and this 
is fully acknowledged by every one. When, therefore, 
any animal dies, notice is at once given to the family of 
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the Sirdar Chamar of the circle, who arrange to remove 
the carcase and appropriate the skin. This privilege 
is burthened with certain conditions, which vary in 
different places. Some of these conditions are, the 
necessity to supply gratis one or two pairs of shoes 
yearly to the landed proprietor and certain servants 
connected with the management of the estate, the 
provision of all the leather thongs used for yoking the 
plough cattle of the village, and attendance as drum 
beaters and porters to carry burthens in the wedding 
processions of the family of their landlords. With the 
sole exception of the Chamar, no native be he of what 
caste or religion soever, will have anything to do with 
the carcase of any animal that dies in his possession. 

Contact with a dead body is looked upon, even by 
the lower castes, as pollution, and one so polluted would 
only again be received into caste by incurring a 
considerable expenditure of money. 

No one else then, but the Sirdar Chamar and his 
family have any direct interest in the death of cattle, 
and it follows that such deaths ultimately benefit the 
Sirdar Chamar and his family alone, except the dealers 
in hides who purchase from the Chamars. 

Such even would be the result where one neighbour 
from]spite or enmity might destroy the cattle of another, 
and where the Chamar himself was perfectly innocent 
of any act or part in the transaction. Therefore, 
whenever there is reason to suspect that poison or 
other improper means have been employed to cause the 
death of cattle, the Sirdar Chamar and his family, rightly 
or wrongly, almost invariably fall under suspicion of 
being the direct or indirect authors of the offence. 
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f'rom long and at times painful experience, the Sirdar 
Chamar and his people are quite alive to this fact, and 
when contemplating the commission of such a crime, 
exercise every care to avoid detection. To carry out 
such a design is, for the Chamars, comparatively easy ; 
to bring suspicion home in the shape of proof against 
the suspected parties causes an immense amount of 
trouble to the Police, and is very often impossible. 
The Chamars may^be vilified and assaulted by the 
indignant villagers ; still the result is the same, the 
Chamar gets the skin, and this after all is what he 
wants. The Chamgir has often a powerful ally in his 
landlord, who, from interested motives interposes to 
prevent his maltreatment, because ill-usage of the 
Chamar may mean considerable inconvenience to 
himself, as both he and his household might be deprived 
of the articles of leather, which from time immemorial 
it has been the custom of the Chamars to supply. As 
each skin possesses a money value, it can be readily 
understood that the income of a chief or Sirdar Chamar 
must be materially affected after he has supplied gratis 
the needs of his landlord, by the number of animals 
which die within the limits of his particular circle. 

This fact explains why the death of cattle should be 
compassed, viz., to meet either the necessities or the 
cupidity of the Sirdar Chamar and his family. 

With these explanations I proceed to recount how I 
discovered one of the particular methods resorted to 
by the Chamars to increase their incomes. 

I had often heard that cattle were killed by the forcible 
insertion into their sldns of a small sharp pointed instru- 
ment called a ** sutarU^ I could however get no one to 
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show me or give me any reliable information of the 
precise nature or shape of this deadly instrument. 

At last it was reported to me that a man had been 
seen in the very act of striking a sutari into the head of 
a bullock, and had been arrested. At the same time an 
unused sutarij thrown away by the accused when 
attempting to escape, had also been secured. The 
offender confessed his guilt, and, as a consequence, 
was taken before the Sub-Divisional Magistrate, in 
order that his admission might be recorded. 

I promptly seized so favourable an opportunity for 
making special efforts to elicit from the accused full 
details in regard to the precise nature of the ingre- 
dients, method of manufacture, and application of the 
sutari in the destruction of cattle. 

My first step was to write to the Magistrate before 
whom the confessing accused had appeared, to beg 
that the man might be sent to me and allowed to 
remain in my custody for the period of a week, to 
enable me to make further inquiries in the matter. 
No arrested person can be detained in custody by the 
Police beyond twenty-four hours without a special 
order from a magistrate ; on this point the Govern- 
ment are most exacting, in fact, the liberty of the 
subject in India, is now perhaps more carefully safe- 
guarded than it is in England. 

In due course the prisoner arrived. His name was 
Sew Chamar. Early one morning I found him in the 
Police lock-up, and ordered him to be brought before 
me in the station office. I ordered the man to sit 
down on the floor whilst I took a chair close to and 
facing him. 
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I 4)roceeded to point out to the prisoner that he 
had not only been unfortunate enough to be detected 
in the very act of striking a fellow villager's bullock 
with an instrument calculated to kill the animal, but 
he had very materially simplified matters for the police, 
and made his ultimate conviction a foregone conclusion 
by confessing his guilt before a magistrate. I went on 
to observe that his appearance was quite sufficient to 
assure me that he was in very poor and straightened 
circumstances. Moreover, as he was not of the family of 
the Sirdar Chamar of the village, and could not there- 
fore claim the skin, I had no doubt whatever that he 
was merely employed by some one else to do what he 
had done. 

Sew Chamar at once allowed the correctness of my 
conjecture, and admitted that he had been promised 
four annas, the equivalent of sixpence, to poison the 
bullock. I told him that I was anxious to learn the 
secret of the composition and method of the use of 
the sutari; and that in return for such information, I 
would engage to bring his services to the notice of the 
authorities, in view to a remission of any sentence that 
might be passed on him. I took special care to im- 
press upon the man that he would be required to let 
me fully behind the scenes, and that any reticence on 
his part, or withholding of full information, would at 
any stage in the proceedings cancel the agreement 
between us. 

Sew Chamar promptly and unequivocally accepted 
my conditions, and in native fashion expressed his 
complete surrender by seizing my foot between his 
hands and placing his forehead on it. 
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I left him no time for reflection, but hurried him 
over to my house, an Inspector of Police and a con- 
stable accompanying him. 

I learnt that sutaries were manufactured from the 
seed of a self-sowing jungle creeper called ^^karjani^^* 
of which there are two varieties, one with a scarlet flower 
and seed, the other with a white flower and seed. The 
seeds of either kind are equally dangerous as blood 
poisons, and as they possess other medicinal properties 
are procurable in every bazaar from the native condi- 
ment sellers. 

The karjani seed is like a small pea, is intensly hard, 
and has a bright polished surface. This renders it very 
apt to fly and baffle attempts to bruise it when placed 
on a hard substance and blows aimed at it with a 
hammer or other instrument. 

Sew Chamar was however fully prepared to 
checkmate any fugitive tendency on the part of the 
slippery karjani. He asked for some of the seed, a 
smooth flat stone, another stone to use as a pestle, 
a knife, some unbruised straw, and a small cup of 
water. 

These being provided, he proceeded to tear from his 
waist-cloth a piece of rag some fifteen inches long and 
two inches wide, which he twisted loosely into the form 
of a cord. Of this he made a ring resembling a small 
cloth quoit. Placing the cloth ring on the flat stone 
the Chamar put a number of the karjani seeds within it. 
He then proceeded to hammer the seeds with the other 
stone, with just enough force to bruise their outer 
hard polished surface sufficiently to facilitate its 
removal from the kernel. 
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The inside of the seed was in two lobes, and of a 
pale yellow colour. As each seed was diveste(i of its 
outer covering it was dropped into the water in the 
small cup already prepared to receive it. When some 
thirty or forty seeds had been thus prepared they were 
allowed to remain some ten minutes or so in the water 
to soften. 

The Chamar, who had meanwhile carefully cleaned 
the stones he was to use, next placed a convenient 
quantity of the softened seeds on the flat stone, and 
proceeded to tap them out gently until they were 
flattened, and then to rub them up, so as to produce 
a perfectly smooth paste. This achieved he scraped 
the paste together with the back of his thumb nail, and 
making it into a ball like a marble, handed it to me^ 
observing, ** You see, sir, it is possible to give this 
almost any shape you wish." I saw this to be the 
case, and handed the ball back to the man. 

Having again washed and wiped, the flat stone. 
Sew Chamar placed the paste thereon and proceeded 
to roll it backwards and forwards with the ball of his 
thumb, laying increased pressure on one end of the paste, 
so as to graduate it to a marvellously sharp point. A por- 
tion of this, about an inch or more in length, was then 
cut ofi". The detached portion presented the appear- 
ance of a sharp stout thorn. At the point of incision 
the remaining paste, though round and fairly slender, 
was of course blunt, and had to be further manipur 
lated to form a second sharp point. 

The portion first cut off was then carefully placed 
alongside and a second piece of precisely similar 
length cut ofi". Sew Chamar continued to repeat 
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this operation until he had used up all the paste, 
when there were six sutaries so far completed. 

This done he turned his attention to the straws, 
from amongst which he selected one or two good 
round unbruised ones, and proceeded to cut from 
them three pieces from two and a half to three inches 
long. 

Lifting one of the sutaries he carefully inserted 
the point into one end of one of these pieces until 
a small portion only of the butt end of the sutari 
protruded. Turning the straw round, the Chamar 
as carefully placed a second sutari into the other 
end of the same straw; the points of all the six 
sutaries were thus protected in three pieces of straws 
Nothing further could then be done to complete the 
manufacture of these deadly little instruments until 
they became dry. To expedite this the straws were 
placed where they were exposed to the moderate 
influence of the sun. On the following day the 
sutaries were quite dry. They were then withdrawn 
from their protecting straws, and their points carefully 
inspected to ascertain that no injury had occurred to 
them when in the soft paste stage* Any point which 
did not satisfy the test as. to sharpness> was whetted 
on a brick and re-set. - When dry the paste forming 
the sutari had to some extent recovered the original 
hardness and density of the seed. As however the 
paste would always be liable to be affected by damp 
or moisture of any kind, the sutaries had still to 
undergo the finishing process of being, to some 
extent waterproofed. This was effected by burying 
them for a night ' in some kind of animal grease. 
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Xhis done they were ready for use. During the time 
thus occupied, Sew Chamar was kept under lock. and 
key. Care was however taken to provide as far as 
possible for his necessary comforts, so as to keep 
him in as contented and communicative a mood as 
possible. 

On the afternoon of the second day following the 
preparation of the sutaries in their first stage, .1 was 
engaged in my office, when Sew Chamar was 
announced as awaiting an audience. I admitted him 
at once, and he appeared attended by an old and 
trustworthy Mahomedan police constable. The 
Chamar blandly informed me that the sutaries were 
ready for use. I sympathized with the satisfaction 
expressed on my prisoner's countenance, and remarked 
that I would much like to practically test the efficacy of 
his very interesting labours. He admitted the reason- 
ableness of my wishes, and expressed his readiness to 
place his integrity in the matter beyond doubt if I 
would but provide him with a victim. This was 
precisely what I wanted, and turning to the constable 
in charge of the prisoner, I directed that efforts should 
be made to secure a Brahminee bull whereon to 
consumRiate the experiment. For the information of 
such of my readers as may not be aware of the fact, 
I may here mention that it is a custom amongst natives 
born in and holding the Hindoo religion, to occasionally 
dedicate a bull calf to one of their deities. When 
this is done the animal is turned out and thenceforth 
roams the country at large, and in due course is 
utilized by any one and every one requiring a bull for 
tifeedin^ purpose?, Animals of this kind are con- 
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sequently to be found all over the country. They 
graze when and where they will, frequently doing 
much damage to crops, and. all the unfortunate owner 
of a field ever thinks of doing is tp drive the animal 
into any other field but his own. In comparison with 
other cattle the Brahminee bulls frequently attain 
considerable size and strength, and unless very old, are 
for the most part fat and sleek. It was one of these 
animals that I desired to secure, whereon to test the 
effica(!y of the particular sutaries manufactured in my 
presence. 

The following evening it was reported to me that a 
Brahminee bull had been secured. The animal was 
an old one which had been used for conservancy pur- 
poses in the city, but having received an injury to one 
of its legs, had been again set adrift. The bull 
was nevertheless perfectly healthy and vigorous. I 
was particularly desirous that the test should be made 
as openly as possible, and that as many of the officials, 
and more especially the chief European medical officer 
of the station, should be witnesses to the same. I 
appointed 8.30 a.m. the following morning at the police 
station for the experiment. 

At the hour and place arranged Dr. S and 

some three or four other European gentlemen arrived. 
One of the native Assistant Surgeons was also present. 

I sent for Sew Chamar and showed him the bull. 

I then desired him to initiate us by practical 
demonstration into the* manner in which the neat little 
instruments he had made with so much deftness were 
used. 

I have mentioned that when Sew Chamar was 

f. 2 
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arrested, an unused sutari was secured at the same 
time. This sutari was found embedded in the end of 
a wooden handle point outwards. The handle was 
roughly rounded, an inch to an inch and a half in 
diameter, and of a convenient length to lie across the 
palm of the closed hand. At one end of this wooden 
handle were bored two holes about half an inch apart, 
and the same in depth, having a capacity a shade 
larger than the circumference of the butt end of a 
sutari. 

Taking the wooden handle Sew Chamar placed a 
small piece of thin rag over the bored end. 

He next felt through the rag with the butt end of a 
sutari for one of the holes, and on finding it pressed 
the sutari carefully home, cloth and all, into the hole 
below it. 

This had the effect of fixing the sutari firmly in the 
wooden handle point outwards. This process was 
repeated. The result was that Sew Chamar held in 
his hand a wooden handle armed at one end with two 
very sharp spikes, the points lying in the same plane 
half an inch apart. 

The Chamar then proceeded to tie a cord round 
the bull's throat, which he then secured to one of the 
animal's fore legs. Standing on the left side rather 
behind its head, he felt with his left hand behind the 
bull's right horn, and suddenly and with singular 
rapidity, struck the animal, removing his hand in a 
straight line exactly opposite to the direction of his 
downward blow in a slow deliberate manner. The 
effect of this blow was to embed all that portion of the 
two sutaries which projected beyond the end of the 
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wooden handle straight into the bulPs flesh behind and 
above the right horn and ear, leaving the butt ends 
sticking out of the skin to the extent to which they had 
been fitted into the wooden handle. 

The Chamar's next move was to place his thumb 
on the protruding ends of the sutaries and press them 
down, finishing off by stroking the hair of the animal 
over the punctured part. There was absolutely nothing 
at all apparent to the eye tg indicate that any injury 
had been inflicted on the unfortunate beast. Not con- 
tent with this, Sew Chamar fixed two more sutaries 
into the wooden handle, and putting his hand into the 
bull's mouth, pulled out its tongue as far as he could, 
and struck them into the under part of the base of it. 
it must be understood that I particularly enjoined 
upon the Chamar that he was to proceed with the bull 
in precisely the same manner as he would have done 
were he engaged in poisoning cattle surreptitiously 
when employed to kill them for the sake of their skins. 
I asked the man why he had selected the spot just 
behind the horn as that at which the sutari was to be 
struck in. 

His reply was, ** Because it is near the brain, and 
the efiect will therefore be more rapid*'* 

As soon as this part of the proceedings was over it 
remained only to await the effect* 

The bull was tied up in a shed, and provided with 
food and water, but by 7 p.m. the following day the 
animal was dead. By previous agreement, on the 

morning following the death of the bull. Dr. S 

made a post mortem examination, assisted by one of 
his subordinate medical officers. The piece of skin at 
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the back of the animaPs head, where the sutaries had 
been driven in, was removed and the sutaries searched 
for, but beyond a little brownish pus, there were no 
signs of them in it or in the flesh. The result was the 
same in the case of the tongue. The only noticeable 
effect produced by the poison from the moment of 
its insertion till death ensued was a swelling at the point 
of injury, a swelling which before death occurred had 
all but completely subsided. Before the post mortem 
was held, I sent for a number of cattle owners, and ' 
ishowing them the dead bull, I informed them that the 
animal had been killed with the sutari. I then asked 
them to try and find out where the wound had been 

inflicted, but they failed to detect the spot. T)r. S , 

not satisfied with the death of the bull, obtained the 
services of Sew Chamar, and directed him to insert a 
single sutari into the flank of a kid. The animal died 
in 24 hours. The bull, it will be observed, with four 
sutaries struck into it, survived for 34^ hours. 

After the above experiments I was satisfied that 
Sew Chamar had faithfully carried out his compact* 

When therefore he was sentenced to fifteen months* 
rigorous imprisonment, I immediately appealed for 
a remission of the sentence. I received no orders 
on my representation, as I left the district Very 
shortly after submitting it. I was sufficiently in- 
terested to make inquiries as to the fate of my 
request, and learnt that Sew Chamar was granted , a 
remission of six months of his sentence by order qf 
Government. 

The story of my discoveries does not however end 
iiere. Within forty-eight hours of the completion of 
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the experiments above described, a man was brought 
for treatment to the Charitable Hospital of the 
station, for a wound inflicted on his cheek with a 
sutari. 

* 

The narrative of the case of this man, and the 
numerous discoveries that followed, may conveniently 
form the subject of another chapter of Indian crime. 
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No. 2.— ASSASSINATION WITH SUtARIES. 

The saying that ''fact is stranger than fiction,'* 
was in some manner illustrated by the following in- 
cident : — 

Within forty-eight hours of the completion of the 
experiments of which I have given an account in my 
last chapter, I was astonished to learn by telegram 
received from one of my Inspectors, that a man was 
en route to the Charitable Dispensary at head quarters 
suffering from a wound inflicted with a sutari on his 
cheek. I received the telegram when playing billiards 

at the Station Recreation Club with Mr. P , one 

of the Deputy Magistrates of the station. 

This gentleman had his horse outside the billiard? 
room, so I asked him to aid me so far as to ride over 
and inform the principal medical officer of the station. 

Dr. S , as I have already narrated, had witnessed 

the effect of the sutari poison on two animals, and he 
was now to have an opportunity of observing its action 
on a human subject. 

Before Mr. P started to inform Dn S , 

we went together to the hospital to make sure that 
the patient had arrived. We found him therd, so 

Mn P at once rode off for Dr. S- , ^y'ho came 

very shortly after. Meanwhile I made such enquiries 
as I could from the wounded man and such of his 
relations and friends as had accompanied him. It 
appeared that the sufferer was the Mahunt, or chief 
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priest, of a Hindoo temple within three hundred yards 

of the B kh r Police outpost. He was lying 

asleep in the open verandah of his house adjoining 
the temple, two nights previously, when between mid- 
night and I a.m., he was awakened by feeling a 
stinging sensation as if he had been stabbed with 
some small pointed instrument. He gave the alarm, 
and some of the neighbours, attracted by the noise, 
came to enquire the cause. 

Meanwhile, the Mahunt, on placing his hand to his 
face, felt something protruding from his cheek. He 
made an attempt to withdraw it with the result of 
breaking it, leaving the part which iiad entered the 
flesh embedded in his cheek. In the absence of the 
village barber, the wife of the latter was summoned to 
remove the remainder of the substance by incision* 
The woman succeeded in extracting some of it, in two 
pieces. The three pieces of the substance thus removed 
when placed together were afterwards ascertained to 
be all, except a small portion of the pointed end of a 
sutari. All the pieces of the sutari taken from the 
Mahunt's face were sent for analysis, with an explana- 
tory letter, to the Chemical Examiner to Government. 
The report received from that officer stated that it was 
an active blood poison. 

Dr. S-= — prescribed for the Wounded Mahunt, and 
took special personal interest in his treatment, but th€i 
unfortunate man 8UGcumbed< The immediate caued 
of death was reported to be lock*jaw» 

Meanwhile Inspector M— *- Ali was engaged in 
the endeavour to detect the perpetrator of the outrage. 
Jle was eventually eminently successful. . The invest!- 
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gation disclosed the following facts. The deceased 
Mahunt and his younger brother resided together in 
the Temple-house. The brother appeared to have 
beaten a woman who was employed in sweeping and 
doing other menial offices about the temple. This 

woman, in revenge, employed one D Chamar, for 

a consideration of ten rupees, to assassinate the 
Mahunt's brother. The two brothers were sleeping 
within a few feet of each other in an open verandah, 

and in the darkness D Chamar made the mistake 

of striking the wrong man. D Chamar and the 

woman who instigated him to commit the murder were 
duly committed for trial to the Sessions Court, and the 
jury finding them guilty they were transported for life. 
Before this case occurred there had been a good deal 
of conversation amongst the European residents of the 
station about cattle poisoning* It was said that some* 
thing of the nature of the sutari was also used in the 
Punjab for purposes of assassination. 

This had induced me to ask my prisoner. Sew 
Chamar, whether he had ever heard of a sutari being 
used to destroy human life. Sew Chamar said that it 
was sometimes so used. I then asked him whether he 
could mention any cases. He told me that some three 
years previously he had heard of a case having occurred 
in the village of Pachasa, about three milefi north by 
west of the B — — f Station. The Sub-inspector of 
Police at B — «^rwasa very able ^hafp officer. I therefore 
Wi^ote to him, to let me know if any ca^e of the kind 
had dvdr been Reported at the B — — r Station, and if 
not, that he was himself to go to the village named by 
Sew Chamar, and make local enquiries. The reply I 
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received was that fto case of the kind had ever been 
reported at the Station, but on making enquiry 
in the village indicated, he had fouiid a man who 
had been struck with a sutari^ whom he sent to me, as 
also the sister of the man, in order that I might hear 
their story for mysell. 

The statements of these two persons were to the 
following effect : — 

Their village had been sub-led.sed to a contractor 
or '* Thikadar " as such leasehold landlords are called. 
The deponent and his brother cultivated certain lands 
in the village which had been held from time 
immemorial by their ancestors at a certain moderate 
fixed rental. The Thikadar, or leasehold landlord, 
anxious to make all he could out of the village during 
his lease of it, had endeavoured to illegally enhance 
the rental, a demand which the brothers resisted. 

There had in consequence been any amount ot 
litigation, in which however the Thikadar had failed 
to attain his object, and he was therefore extremely 
exasperated with them. Some three years pre- 
viously one of the brothers was struck with a sutari 
when asleep outside his house, and the following night 
the deponent himself was similarly wounded. 

They underwent immediate excision of the part 
struck, and although they wefe both very ill for months, 
they survived the injuriesi The deponent's brother 
was however struck a second time some six months 
aftfer the first odcaBion, alld died ffotti the effects thefeofi 
They made no complaint, as they were dissuaded from 
doing so by their Brahmin priest* In support of the 
pillegation that he had been struck with a sutari^ the 
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man showed me a large depressed cicatrix on the 
outside of the right arm, just below the shoulder, 
whence, he said, it had been cut out. Judging from 
the appearance of the wound I can understand that 
the excision must have been thorough, whatever it was 
done for. In addition to excision warm poultices made 
of the leaves of the '* Nim " tree had been applied. 

After the case of the Mahunt and the discovery of 
these unreported cases, I was induced to make further 
inquiries. 

One of my Head Constables in charge of an out* 
lying outpost came into head quarters in connection 
with certain census work. I asked him whether he had 
ever seen a sutarij and he said that he had. I 
directed him to describe it. His description satisfied 
me that he had seen the real thing. He went on to say, 
that some nine years previously he was a clerk constable 

at the B kh* -r outpost, of which at that time 

G -^r C — ! — d, the present Sub-Inspector of Police 

at B f, was then Head Constable. 

In June 1871 a man named M * Singh was 

brought to the outpost, and it was reported that he 
was lying asleep in the courtyard of his house, when he 
had been struck on the left side with some sharp pointed 
instrument, a portion of which was also made over to 
the police. M-^ — Singh was forthwith sent off to 
Hospital for treatment, but died en route. 

A post mortem examination showed that one of his 
fibs had been broken, and the native doctor who made 
the examination gave some opinion attributing pressure 
of the bone on the lung as the cause of death. The 
portion of .the foreign substance withdrawn from the 
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punctured wound just after the infliction of the injury, 
was forwarded for analysis to the Chemical Examiner 
to Govenment, who reported that the substance 
did not contain aconite or any other poison. Investi- 
gation had resulted in three men, all Chamars by 
caste, being arrested and committed for trial by the 
Sessions Court, whence they were acquitted. 

On hearing these particulars I made an application 
to the Magistrate for the Magisterial and Sessions Court 

records of this trial. Meanwhile Inspector M Ali 

had arrested one D Chamar in the Mahunt's case. 

What was my astonishment therefore on perusal of the 

records of the case of M Singh's murder of nine 

years before, to find that the three men who were 
committed to the Sessions in that case, whilst confessing 
to having aided and abetted the offence, had accused 

the very D Chamar, then in custody in theMahunt's 

case, as the man who had actually struck the 
murderous blow in M Singh's case ! ! 

The incidents above mentioned took place in 
October 1880. In November, I had occasion in 
connection with the impending Census, to examine the 
river bord of my district from end to end, a distance of 
some eighty-five miles, a duty I managed to accom- 
plish in three days. 

On the second day of my travels I stopped opposite 
a Police Station, the Sub-Inspector of which I took on 
board the steam launch on which I was travelling, to 
learn from him the names of the various places which 
the river boats used as halting points at night. I 
conversed with the officer on the subject of the 
disclosures which had just come to light in regard 
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to the existence of the crime of assassination by means 
of the poisonous sutari. 

The Sub-Inspector asked me if the case of J 

Singh, the brother of P Singh of Behar, had been 

reported to me. . I said No ! The Sub-Inspector 
rejoined, ** Why sir, I took it for granted that the 

B r Station Police would have reported the case to 

you, or I would have mentioned it in my reply to your 
order calling for information on the subject." I asked 
how he knew anything of the case, and he said, because 

his house was near B r. The story was that J 

Singh, the brother of P Singh, of a village close to 

B r, had been killed by being struck on the fore- 
head with a sutari by a Chamar who suspected J 

Singh to have an intrigue with his wife. The case was 
well known, but no official complaint had been made 
regarding it. I verified the existence of the alleged 
occurrence of the case by subsequent inquiry, but as 

the Chamar who was said to have killed J Singh 

had changed his residence and could not be traced, 
nothing more was done in the matter. 

This brought the total up to six instances in which 
the sutari was proved or was alleged to have been used 
to destroy human life. I had issued a circular order 
calling for information from every poHce station and 
outpost of the district, but had received no further 
information beyond that which I had been personally 
instrumental in eliciting. When I say that even after 
this I accidentally stuipbled upon three more cases, the 
circumstance will lend all the greater stress to the 
belief that many crimes occur of which we hear nothing, 
notwithstanding the fact, that from their gravity they 



must form the subject of general public discussion for 
some little time, within a certain circle round the scene 
of their occurrence. 

The information regarding the three further cases 
came put in this wise. In the course of my cold weather 

tour, I had to visit and inspect the B kh e out- 

post. I was encamped there, and early on the day 
after my arrival, I started as usual for my morning ride. 
I had made out no particular programme, and getting 
on my horse I walked it leisurely to the police outpost 
to see how the building looked. It occurred to me to 
ask some questions about the case of the deceased 
Mahunt. I inquired how far the Temple was from the 
outpost, intending if I found it convenient, to have a 
look at the place. I was told that it was quite close 
by, so I directed the Police to guide me to it. It was 
about 300 yards only from the outpost. After inspecting 
the place, I inquired where Simri was, the village of 

D Chamar, who had struck the Mahunt with the 

sutari. I was told that it was about a mile off towards 
the west. I went there. I then asked to be shown 

the village of M Singh, who had been killed in 

June 1871, and I was taken on about half a mile further 
west by north. At the latter village, which was of some 
size, I was soon surrounded by some 50 or 60 villagers. 
I got off my horse, and began talking to them about 
the Mahunt's and Mohun Singh's murder cases. I 
asked if any of them had ever heard of anything of the 
kind besides the recent case of the Mahunt of 

B kh e and the case of M^ Singh of their 

own village, nine years previously. The men in my 
immediate vicinity shook their heads in token of dissent, 
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but I observed an animated discussion arise amongst 
some of those further back in the crowd. I accordingly 
inquired what it was they were not agreed about. The 
result was that a young man stepped fonvard and told 

me that a few months before M Singh was killed, 

his son R C Singh had been mysteriously 

struck on the instep when sleeping outside at the 
threshing ground of the village, and had died from 
the effects of the wound a day or two after. 

This man went on to say that some 15 or i6 years 

before, two men of Simri, the village of D Chamar, 

had also been killed with the sutari. Some of the 
older villagers corroborated his statements regarding 
all the three occurrences. 

I then asked whether any of the relatives of the 
Simri men who had been thus assassinated were still 
living there. I was informed that two nephews of the 
murdered men were there, and I was told their names, 
as also the name of their deceased uncles. I then 
inquired if they could remember whereabouts on the 
body the Simri men had been injured. I was informed 
that one of them was struck on the cheek and the 
other on the stomach. 

All this information was obtained quite unexpectedly, 
and I had not the remotest idea when I started from 
my camp of making any inquiry. 

As soon as I had learnt what I have narrated I 
determined to test the information at Simri. I there- 
fore remounted my horse, and without saying where I 
was going or with what object, I galloped away back 
to Simri and immediately asked by name for the two - 
nephews of the men said to have been murdered with 
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sutaries many years before. I was qrtunate in finding 
them at once before they could have had speech with 
any of the men of the village I had just left. They 
separately corroborated all I had already been told, 
and stated precisely as I had been previously informed 
that one of their uncles had been struck in the cheek 

and the other in the stomach. D Chamaf was 

said to have been suspected of having committed these 
crimes out of revenge for petty oppressions exercised 
on him by his victims. 

No report was ever made of any af these three 
cases to the Police. 

No good purpose could possibly have been gained 
by making any formal inquiry into these old cases. 
What was necessary was to make every effort to 
obtain prompt information of any fresh occurrences. 

I could not but infer that in getting hold of D 

Chamar of Simri, the police had been successful in 
arresting a man who not improbably had the lives of 

five men to answer for, viz., the Mahunt, M Singh 

and his son, and the two men of Simri ! ! 
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No. 3.— A COW POISONED WITH A SUTARI. 

After I had been fortunate enough to discover the 
nature, method of preparation, and the use of the 
sutariy the Police were instructed to make regular 
inquiries at each muster of village watchmen as to 
whether any deaths amongst the cattle of the village 
might be attributed to its use. 

At the muster of the nth isFovemberi 1880, one of 

the watchmen of the M Police Station reported 

that the cow of a certain Pasi, or date toddy- seller, 
of his village, had died under very suspicious circum- 
stances. 

Moreover it was the current opinion that the 
Chamar of the village was the author of the animal's 
death. 

The Head Constable who elicited this information 
proceeded next day to make inquiries. He learnt 
from the owner of the animal that his cow was grazing 
in the middle of the day with other cattle in a date palm 
grove near the village. 

A woman of the village who was sweeping up 
leaves for fuel in the vicinity, noticed a man go up to 
the cow and prod it violently in the side behind the 
fore leg with the butt end of a stick. The animal 
winced and groaned and made off. The woman raised 
an alarm and went and told the owner of the cow what 
she had seen. The Pasi and his brother then went 
PVlt in pursuit of the stranger, who was still in sighti 
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but makiug off at a brisk pace across the fields away 
from the village. 

On observing that he was followed the stranger 
quickened his pace to a run and succeeded in getting 
into a large village some distance off in which his 
pursuers lost trace of him. The Pasi and his brother 
then returned to their village and examined the cow. 
The father of the Sirdar Chamar of the village was sent 
for to prescribe for the animal. This man probably 
knew when he saw the cow what was the real cause 
of the injury. He made light of it, however, and 
said that the animal had apparently accidentally 
pricked itself with the sharp point of a date palm 
leaf. Suffice it to say that the cow died within 
thirty-six hours, and that the Chamar of the village 
appropriated the skin in accordance with established 
custom. After, the Head Constable had learnt the 
above narrated circumstances he searched the house of 
the Chamar and found some forty seeds of the poisonous 
karjani from which sutaries are made. He also found 
a stick with two holes in the butt end thereof, such 
as are made for the purpose of fixing sutaries. 

He then made his report, and brought me the 
articles found. He stupidly omitted in the first 
instance to bring away the skin of the deceased cow. 
I accordingly sent for the skin and the Chamar, and 
in his presence, and in that of witnesses, I carefully 
examined it. At the precise spot at which the cow 
was said to have been struck, two holes were found, 
which left me no moral doubt that they were the result 
of punctures made by sutaries during the animal's life- 
time. 
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As however, sufficient had not been elicited to 
connect the village Chamar with the offence, and as the 
actual perpetrator thereof was never detected, I was 
reluctantly forced to abandon the case. 

The man who actually struck the cow was probably 
employed for a consideration to kill the animal, in 
order that the village Chamar might profit by its 
skin. 

The village Chamar was ascertained to have taken 
an advance from a Mahommedan to supply a number of 
skins at a certain rate, and it was to work off his 
agreement that this offence was probably committed. 
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No. 4.— UNEARTHING A CATTLE POISONER. 

I was inspecting the village Police of the station of 

A , and in the course of my inspection, I told the 

watchmen all that had been ascertained on the subject 
of cattle poisoning. 

I asked them whether, in the course of their 
experience, they had any of them seen a sutari. 
They all replied in the negative. One aged watchman, 
however, of Circle No. i., stood up and gave the 
following information : — 

He said that his village was near the boundary 
between his station and the neighbouring station of 

H . A fortnight or so previously, he had heard that 

the cow of a certain Brahmin had died suddenly in a 

village of the H Station jurisdiction, not far from 

his home. It was currently rumoured in the country 
side that the death of the animal was the result of 
poison. I merely asked the man the name of the 
Brahmin whose cow had died, the name of the 
Brahmin's village, that of the Sirdar Chamar thereof^ 
and the name of the village watchman. 

I made a note of the answers I received, and told 
the old man that I was much pleased with what he had 
told me, and that I should not forget him if his infor- 
mation turned out to be useful. 

1 enjoined him moreover, not to speak of the 
matter for the present. Some three or four days later, 
I arrived according to my programme, at the H— — 
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Station. The Police were drawn up to receive me, 
and having dismissed them I beckoned one of the 
Head Constables aside. I ordered him to start at once 
for the village of the Sirdar Chamar named by the old 

watchman of the A Station, and to search his 

house minutely for sutaries and other poisonous matter. 
I also directed him to bring me the Chamar himself, 
and any skins found in his house, as soon as possible. 
I further ordered that the Brahmin owner of the cow 
that had died, and the village watchman of the 
Brahmin's village, should be summoned to see me. 

These orders were given at about lo a.m- The 
villages to which the Head Constable had to go were 
six or seven miles off. 

Between 4 and 5 o'clock in the evening the Head 
Constable returned, having fully carried out my instruc- 
tions. 

Five ready-made sutaries were found in the Chamar's 
house, some white arsenic, and the skin of the 
Brahmin's cow. The portion of the skin in which the 
marks of the insertion of the stUari might have been 
expected to be found, had unfortunately been cut up 
for use. A local inquiry made in the circle of villages 
in which the Chamar possessed a right to the skins of 
all cattle dying therein, showed a high death rate. 
This may not unlikely have been to some extent caused 
by the use of sutaries and other poisons, by the 
Chamars interested in obtaining the skins. I 
considered the discovery of the five ready-made sutaries 
and the poison in the Chamar's house of sufficient 
importance to warrant my taking exceptional action in- 
the matter. I therefore sent the man with an explana- 
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tory letter to the Sub-Divisional Magistrate for orders. 
That officer took up the case with great vigour, and 
dealt with the Chamar as a dangerous character. 

As I write from memory I regret I am unable to 
state with certainty the result of this case. I have an 
idea however, that the Sub-divisional Magistrate sent 
the record of the case to the Sessions Judge, in view to 
security for good behaviour, for a period of three years 
being called for from the Chamar, and that such was 
accordingly demanded of him. 
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No. 5.~A CATTLE POISONING EX-CONVICT. 

At my last inspection of the village watchmen of 

the home jurisdiction of the B h Police Station, 

the following took place. 

There were altogether 216 men to muster; of these 
108 came one day and the remainder the next. Not a 
man was absent. At each inspection I explained to 
them how cattle were poisoned with sutaries, by the 
Chamar or leather deahng caste. 

At each muster I asked if any of the men had ever 
seen a sutari or heard of the arrest of a Chamar on a 
charge of using them. On the first day I got no 
information. On the second day, however, watchman 
No. I, Circle No. 5, stood up and stated that some three 
years since a Chamar was arrested in the village 
immediately after he had struck a bullock, the property 
of one of the villagers. 

On searching the Chamar's person several sutaries 
were found on him. I enquired the name of the 
Chamar. The watchman expressed his inability to 
remember the man's name, but said that he was an 
inhabitant of a certain village of another Police Station 
circle of the district. I here stopped questioning the 
watchman any further ; I turned to the other 107 men 
present and said, *' Now you have heard what this man 
ha,s just said, viz., that he is unable to tell me the 
name of the Chamar arrested in his village for cattle 
poisoning. Will you believe that I know something 
about each one of you, if I tell him the name he cannot 
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remember ? *' I then ordered the circle index of criminal 
occurrences reported during 1879 to be brought to me ; 
I opened the book at page 5 and running my eye in a 
straight line from left to right opposite the first name 
on that page, I found in the column for the month of 
May the entry case ** 2 of 5th, sec. 428." 

I then ordered the book of counterfoils of the first 
information reports of cases for the month of May 
1879 to be brought to me. 

All this was done in less than five minutes ; I then 
desired the men to listen whilst the report was being 
read out to them. 

As soon as watchman No. 5 heard the accused 
Sewumber Chamar mentioned, he put his hands 
together and said, ** That was the man's name, Sir, 
Sewumber Chamar.'* I then turned to the other nien 
and remarked, *' Have I not given you proof of the 
power I possess over you ? " The men appeared con- 
siderably impressed with the facility with which the 
information I required had been extracted from the 
enormous mass of records they saw in the Police 
Station. I did not fail to take advantage of the 
circumstance to assure them that it was equally easy 
for me to tell each man present everything that he had 
reported, and many matters which they had omitted to 
report in times past. 

I said that I hoped they would now see how 
necessarj'^ it had become for them to attend regularly 
at muster and report everything I wanted, if they 
wished to avoid getting into trouble. 
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No. 6. — ONE METHOD OF COERCING 
WATCHMEN TO ATTEND MUSTERS. 

By dint. of constant assurances, I at last got my 
Police to understand to some extent that I very much 
preferred to have the truth, however bad it might be^ 
than to have matters made to appear what they were 
not. At any rate I believe that latterly they had quite 
given up the practice which had been so common with 
them before, of returning village watchman as present 
when they had not attended. I made it clear to the 
Police that I did not attach any blame to them if village 
watchmen failed to attend muster. All I wanted them 
to do was to make a faithful record of facts and leave 
me to deal with contumacious watchmen. After I 
had allowed a sufficient time to elapse I caused an 
inspection to be made of the Register of Absence of 
watchmen from muster. I directed that the men who 
were most irregular in attendance should be sent to 
me to head quarters. I inaugurated this method of 
bringing the village watchmen to a sense of their 
responsibilities in the following manner. 

During the rainy season of 1880 I visited in out- 
post sixty miles from my head quarters* There were 
ninety-three watchmen subordinate to thi^ outpofit. 
The Absence Register showed me that seventeen of 
them were very irregular in their attendance. This 
was specially inexcusable, in that the villageis of the 
men who had th^ longest distance td come, were not 
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more than four miles from the outpost. I determined 
therefore to give them a lesson. 

I selected the names of these men from the Absence 
Register and caused a list of them to be prepared in 
my presence, which I signed and dated for subsequent 
identification. I directed the Head Constable of the 
outpost to select a specially bad day after a heavy fall 
of rain and send them all with the list, in charge of a 
constable, to pay me a visit at head quarters. During 
their absence, arrangements were made to have men 
appointed temporarily to perform the watch and ward 
duties in the villages of the absentees. It took the party 
upwards of two days' hard walking through veiy heavy 
country to reach head quarters, and^s long to return. 
As a freshener at the half-way house of their walk of 120 
miles, I paraded the men and addressed them to the 
following purport. 

I said that hitherto I had been in the habit of 
paying them visit?. On each occasion that I had 
done myself the pleasure of calling upon them I had 
endeavoured to make them understand that I particu- 
larly wished them to attend regularly to report what 
was g6ing on in their villages. Whether it was that 
I failed to make myself understood, or whether they 
imagined that I was unable to learn if they reported 
themselves or not, I could not say. I was determined 
however to make yet another attempt to explain 
matters. 

It was with this intention that I had arranged that 
they should pay me a visit. I assured them that it wa^ 
particukrly distasteful to me to take the trouble of 
personally issuing orders to a set of loW-Caste men like 
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them, merely to have my instructions disregarded 
wholesale in the way that they had slighted them. I 
made each man repeat to me the dates on which he 
was to attend, and then sent them on the second instal- 
ment of sixty miles walk. This had the desired effect, 
and these men attended regurlarly afterwards. All 
watchmen of the other Stations and outposts of the 
district, who from an inspection of the Register of 
Absence were found to be remiss in attending muster, 
were sent to me in batches. I sp6ke to them much in 
the same way as I had lectured the seventeen men 

of the G outpost. The result was a marked 

improvement in the attendance of watchmen on muster 
days, throughout the district, as also in the quantity 
and quality of the information they gave. 
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No. 7.— WATCHMEN COLLECTIVELY 
DENOUNCE A THIEVING COMPANION. 

Having issued written instructions explanatory of 
the way in which I desired that the village watchmen 
should be mustered, I proceeded some time after to 

B h to see whether my orders had been understood. 

I have mentioned elsewhere that on being desired to 
muster, 104 men oi;it of a total of 108 who should have 
attended, took their allotted places in thirty seconds, 
the remaining thirty, seconds of the minute sufficing to 
put me in possesion of the personal number, and 
number of the section to which each of the four 
absentees belonged. 

But I was still further to be gratified by noticing 
the really interested and intelligent manner in which 
many of the village watchmen gave replies to the 
questions put to them. When questions as to the 
movements 01 bad characters were asked, they resulted 
in a number of the watchmen of one section loudly 
denouncing one of their number as a thief and 
harbourer of thieves. These men declared that they 
were kept in constant dread of depredations in their 
villages, by thieves who made the village of the accused 
watchman a rendezvous and base of operations. 

It was quite refreshing to see the earnest straight- 
forwardness of the men making this charge, the truth 
of which seemed to receive confirmation from the 
guilty manner of the accused. The latter contented 
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himself by observing a discreet silence. He was one 
of the fine old thieving class of watchmen, of whom I 
fear we have still many in the service. I need hardly say 
that I took measures calculated to relieve the Rural 
Police of the services of this mam On another 

occasion at the Station of B m I conducted the 

questioning of the village watchmen myself, and as 
answers were received they were recorded by the 
Police Station Officers, This was before I had 
adopted the Ledger system of recording information 
once for all, each under its own particular subject. 

The replies received were at that time put down 
one after the other much in the same way as the 
entries made in the daily Station diary. 

After I had exhausted every question I could think 
of, the Sub-Inspector of the Station, who was one of 
the best and most intelligent officers I had in the force, 
requested my permission to make some further 
inquiries. I was astonished at the numerous further 
interrogatories he put to the watchmen in a form 
ingeniously calculated to elicit useful information. It 
proved to me how utterly wanting I was in detailed 
knowledge of many of the customs and ideas of the 
rural population. 

I could not help reflecting how infinitely superior to 
a European officer a really good native Police officer, 
bent upon making searching inquiries, must always be 
in difficult cases, in which natives only are concerned. 
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No. 8.— A THIEF KILLED. 

D Dhartee was an^foft convicted ex-convict, who 

at the time of my story was one of the watchmen of 

the village of C • This was a large and thriving 

village, and mustered several well-to-do members of the 
Kaesth or writer caste amongst its inhabitants. It 
was in 1880, in some month after April of that year, 

that a report was made at the outpost of G that 

one of a gang of seven thieves, detected in the attempt 
to commit a burglary, had been killed in an encounter 
with the villagers of C— — . 

The case being an important one, was taken up by 

the Sub- Inspector of B , the station to which the 

outpost of G- was subordinate. The inquiry 

elicited the following facts. 

Some time after midnight on the night of occur- 
rence an old man, who was seated on a mechan or 
raised bamboo platform erected outside but close to 
the village, observed seven men enter the village. 

This man was keeping watch over the crops in the 
adjacent field. 

Shortly after this two of the village watchmen 
and a third man by whom they were accompanied 
happened to pass on their rounds. The old man 
attracted their attention and told them quietly what he 
had just seen ; and expressed a suspicion that the 
seven men were thieves. 

The watchmen and their companion followed the 
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direction indicated by their informant and disturbed 
the gang, who had lost no time in trying to effect a 
breach in the mud wall of the house of one of the 
wealthiest Kaesth inhabitants of the village. The 
alarm given by the watchmen brought prompt aid from 
the villagers. A free fight then ensued between the 

thieves and the villagers, in the course of which D 

Dharee, the village watchman and whilom convict, 
dealt one of the thieves a blow on the head and killed 
him on the spot. The weapon used was a gharasa, or arc 
shaped axe fixed at one end of a long bamboo staff. 

On this the remaining thieves, six in number, effected 
their retreat without recognition. 

No one in the village could identify the man left 
dead on the field. The police made great efforts 
to obtain recognition of the body, to the extent of 
summoning representatives from every village within 
a radius of from ten to fifteen miles of the scene of 
occurrence, but without success. 

• Daily active inquiry was made for a fortnight, and 
the case was then abandoned as hopeless. 

A month after the occurrence, however, a clue was 
obtained in the following manner. 

An inhabitant of a village t)f the neighbouring 

district of M came to pay a visit in one of the 

villages of my district. 

In the course of gossip over the friendly Hubble 
bubble, or native tobacco pipe, the visitor, a Rajput 
by caste, remarked that it was quite wonderful to what 
distances thieves would sometimes travel to commit 
offence?. He then proceeded to illustrate his obser- 
vation, and went on to say that near his village there 
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was a small hamlet inhabited entirely by men of the 
Dharee caste. It happened that seven of these men 
had gone out on a thieving expedition, a month or so 
before, from which only six of them returned. The 
family of the missing man had also performed the cere- 
monies usually observed on the demise of a relative. 
It was generally supposed that the absent Dharee was 

the man who was killed at the village of C in the 

P district. To this suspicion was added the be- 
lief that two Kaesth inhabitants of the village of C , 

who were employed by the landlord of the hamlet 
where the Dharee resided, as Putwarees or rent 
account keepers, had instigated the attempt to commit 
burglary at C . 

This idea gained force from the supposition, that 
the Putwarees, being in a position to know who the 
wealthiest men of their native village were, had 
indicated the particular house which could be entered 
with the best chance pf remunerative results. 

The two watchmen of this border village of my 
district overheard this conversation. They concluded 
that it was not improbable that there might be some 
connection between the thieves mentioned by the 

visitor and the thief killed at C , of whose case they 

were well aware. 

One of these watchmen bore an uneven personal 
number and the other an even number. 

In the ordinary course, the man distinguished by 
the uneven number would attend muster at the outpost 
a day before his comrade. The latter however was 
not content to let his colleague reap the entire credit 
of reporting this promising bit of information, and no 
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doubt bethought him of the possible douceur which 
would be awarded if a clue to the thief killing case 

resulted. 

When muster day came round both men appeared 

and told their story. The Sub- Inspector of the B 

Station was informed and promptly started for the 

hamlet of the suspected Dharees. 

All six Dharees were arrested and confessed to 
having accompanied the seventh man who was killed. 
They further criminated the two Putwarees, natives 

of the village of C where the burglary was 

attempted. 

The eight accused were sent for trial and convicted 
without exception. The adjudicating Magistrate was 
much impressed with the manner in which the case 
had been worked out, and more than once mentioned 

the matter to me in terms of warm approval. D 

Dharee, the watchman, was not prosecuted for killing 
the thief, the plea that he had done it in self defence 
whilst engaged in the execution of his duty being 
accepted by the Magistrate. 

I brought the case to a close by granting the men 
who gave the clue to the thieves and their instigators 
a suitable reward. 
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No. 9.— AN UNREPORTED HIGHWAY 
ROBBERY ELICITED. 

Head Constable S , of the B ^r Police Station, 

was out in the interior on duty. After he had com-: 
pleted the particular business which he had in hand, he 
mustered the village watchmen of circle No. 10 in^ 
which he had been at work, and cross questioned them 
on various points in regard to the general intelligence 
of that part of the country. Amongst other matters 
he enquired about the state of crime, and specially 
as to any cases known to the watchmen present, 
which they had reason to believe had not been 
reported. 

The village in which these enquiries were made 
was fourteen miles from the Station of B r close to 
its northern boundary, and near the southern boundary 
of the Station of B ^h. 

Of the assembled watchmen, one. No. 7 of the 
circle, pointed out two villages which were visible 
from the spot where they were standing. 

One of these, L , was a small hamlet distant 

about a mile north by a little west, and the other, 

K , a large village some two miles or so almost due 

west. 

The watchman then narrated the following story. 

About three months previously, on the occasion of 
a certain religious festival, when people from all parts 

G 2 
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of the district went to bathe in the river Ganges, three 
persons left the village of K en route for the river. 

The party consisted of an elderly woman, a young 
girl, and a man, the woman's servant. Their road 
took them close by the hamlet of L . 

As they had some ten or eleven miles to walk 
before they could reach the Ganges, the party started 

before it was fairly daylight. The hamlet of L 

stood by itself in a wide expanse of plain, chiefly 

cultivation. On approaching L from the direction 

of K , a shallow stream had to be crossed. 

After fording this stream and proceeding on their 
way north, the travellers were met by four meii of the 
G wallah or cowherd caste, inhabitants of the hamlet of 

L^ , who robbed them of all they possessed. The 

inhabitants of L were essentially a coterie, con- 
sisting of two or three families only, all of the same 
caste and connection. Living as they did, so far from 
other habitations, and having such closely allied 
interests, they had little fear of detection. 

In addition to depriving their victims of ever3rthing 
of value they had with them, the Gwallahs also gave 
the only man of the party a severe beating. 

The watchman named the Gwallahs who were saiA 
to have committed this robbery, alleging that they 
were well known in the vicinity as men of bad repute. 

After being thus robbed and beaten, the travellers: 
gave up their intention of proceeding to the Ganges to. 
bathe and returned to their village. 

They at once reported the occurrence to their 
village Punchayet or Police Tax Committee, and at the 
Zemindari kutcherry^ i.e.^ the village landlord's office. 



In accordance with the advice they received the 
sufferers made no complaint to the police, and the 
village watchman of K never reported it. 

Head constable S recorded this information in 

his official note book, and sent two extracts thereof, 

one to the officer in charge of the B h police station 

in whose jurisdiction the robbery was said to have 
occurred, and the other to my office. 

Every police officer in my district engaged at 
a police station or outpost as an investigating 
officer, had orders to carry about with him wherever 
he went, a permanent note book for the entry of 
any information he personally elicited. This note 
book was at any time open to my inspection, and 
from the character of the memoranda I could generally 
form some idea of the efficiency of the man making 
them. 

On the morning of the day following that on which 

Head Constable S got the above information, he 

arrived at his station. 

Curiously enough, the character attributed by watch- 
man No. 7 of circle No. lo to the Gwallahs of the 

hamlet of L received prompt collateral support. 

One of the four Gwallahs named as having taken part 

in the robbery perpetrated on the villagers of K 

was found by the Head Constable S in custody in 

the police station lock up, charged with being in 
possession of a stolen bullock. 

In fact, almost simultaneously with the receipt by 

Head Constable S at a point 14 miles north of the 

B station, of the information against four of the 

Gwallahs of L — ^ — , one of the men named was arrested 
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with a stolen bullock in his possession at a point 7 
miles west of B— — r station ! 

This fact was duly reported to me. Meanwhile I 

had sent orders to the Sub-Inspector of B h station 

to make personal local enquiry in regard to the 
robbery alleged to have been perpetrated by the 

Gwallahs of L on the party from the village of 

K . 

Sufficient evidence was obtained to warrant the 
case being sent for trial. The man who was beaten at 
the time of the robbery was found to bear palpable 
traces of the severe handling he had met with, notwith- 
standing the lapse of three months since he received 
the injuries. 

The police secured two men out of the four accused, 

besides the one arrested at B -r on a specific charge 

of being found in possession of a stolen bullock, and in 
which case he was on conviction sentenced to one year's 
rigorous imprisonment. 

The leading men of the village of K hg-ving 

suppressed the report of the robbery at the time of its 
occurrence, were of course specially interested in 
defeating the successful prosecution of the charge 
against the Gwallahs of L . 

The witnesses at the trial were tampered with, and 
their evidence was in consequence found to contain 
discrepancies which were fatal to a conviction. 

Nevertheless, sufficient was elicited to satisfy the 
adjudicating Magistrate that a robbery had occurred, 
and the case was ordered to be entered in the criminal 
returns. 

The accused were however not allowed to go scot 
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free, but were called upon to furnish security for their 
good behaviour, and failing to do so, were sentenced to 
six months' imprisonment each. 

Thus three out of the four men concerned in the 
robbery were accounted for. The fourth was not 
arrested. 

I would have prosecuted the village Punchayet, 

and the landlord of the village of K , for suppressing 

the information of the case, but in the face of the 
discrepancies of the trial, I was obliged, very reluctantly, 
to abandon the idea. 
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No. 10.— AN UNREPORTED SWINDLING 

CASE ELICITED. 

Some time after I had directed that each Police 
Officer should keep a personal official note book, I 
made an inspection of the note books of the Police 
Officers of the Head Quarters Police Station. 

B L , one of the Head Constables, was 

an extremely hardworking well intentioned man, but 
innocent of all originality and very slow to take fresh 
impressions. In short, he was a good hardworking 
fool. 

An inspection of his note book elicited from me 
some observations the reverse of complimentary in 
regard to his value as a Police Officer; I enlarged upon 
the necessity imposed upon me of coming to one of two 
conclusions. Considering the wide scope of topics on 
which information was required he had either omitted 
to make any enquiries whatever, or if he had made any 
he was incapable of making them to any purpose. 

My comments were not thrown away, as the sequel 

will show. Head Constable B L appeared 

extremely down-hearted about my remarks, but within 
a month or six weeks he actually unearthed an un- 
reported case of swindUng which had occurred three 
months previously in a hamlet of about fourteen houses 
a few miles south of the Police Station. 

Contemporaneously with this discovery. Head 
Constable S of the B v Police Station elicited 
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the unreported highway robbery case of which an 
outline is given in my preceding story. 

I issued an order in the form of a complimentary 

notice of the services of Head Constables S and 

B L . I recorded the fact that these two 

officers were the first to extract unreported criminal 
occurrences, and expressed a hope that other officers 
would take example from the success obtained, and 
endeavour to do like good service. 

I pointed out the simple and natural way in which 
the information had in each case come to light. The 
acquisition of the knowledge was not accidental. It 
was fairly acquired as the natural result of the due 
observance of my instructions, thatPoUce officers whilst 
in the interior should converse with the people and 
as opportunity permitted make their work, which 
comprised many matters of interest, the subject of 
conversational enquiries from any one with whom they 
came in contact. The manner in which the fraud 

discovered by Head Constable B L had been 

perpetrated was this. 

One of a party of seven men in the guise of fakirs 
or religious devotees, induced a villager to believe that 
he, the fakirs was a long unheard-of brother, who had 
left the village some twenty-five years previously, when 
the dupe was a mere child. 

All doubts were skilfully explained away by 
references to family details, and by mention of the 
names of several men since deceased -who were living 
in the village five and twenty years before. 

The dupe took his pseudo brother and the other 
fakirs into his house and provided for their wants* 
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The long lost brother made his companions a present 
of money obtained from their host and dismissed 
them. 

He continued to live with the man he had swindled 
lor a few days longer and then himself disappeared. 

This incident was never reported by the village 
watchman, notwithstanding the fact that at each 
muster a question calculated to elicit such information 
had been regularly asked. A notice of the facta^. was 
sent for publication in the Police Gazette. 

In consequence of similar cases having occurred in 
other districts, an order had already been issued in the 
Police Gazette, directing that village watchmen should 
be duly instructed to report such cases. 

When therefore my notice was received for insertion 
in the Gazette I was called upon to report whether the 
village watchman had been properly instructed. 

I replied that a question was asked at every 
succeeding muster in regard to such cases, but the 
village watchman had failed to give the information. 

My reply was not considered satisfactory, and I 
was called upon to state distinctly whether the village 
watchman had been specially instructed, and if he had 
not, who was to blame. I replied that the matter had 
not been specially explained ; that the officer imme- 
diately to blame was Sub- Inspector G •, of the head 

quarters police station ; but that I was myself not free 
from blame in having failed to issue special orders on 
the subject. I thought however, a direct question such 
as had been put to the village watchman at ^ach 
succeeding muster carried out the spirit, if not the 
letter of the orders in the Gazette, and was calculated 
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to Have elicited the information, if the village watchman 
had been interested in giving it. 

As to the watchman himself, I explained that he was 
one of those for whom no legal provision for payment in 
cash had been made. His means of livelihood were the 
cultivation of certain land which he held from his land- 
lord, from the rental of which a deduction of twelve 
rupees per annum was made as remuneration for his 
services as village watchman. 

A day or two after I had thus replied, it suddenly 
dawned upon me, that orders might issue directing the 
punishment of the officer in charge of the police station 
for failure to specially instruct the village watchman, 
and the prosecution or dismissal of the watchman for 
not reporting the occurrence. I therefore followed up 
my report with a representation pointing out that the 
case was one which had been discovered after having 
remained unheard of for three months, and was amongst 
the first fruits of a system, by which I hoped to elicit 
further information regarding unreported criminal 
occurrences. I said, that if it was in contemplation to 
issue orders directing the punishment of the police, I 
begged a reconsideration of the decision. I represented 
that punishment in this case might have the effect of 
deterring police officers from reporting anything which 
might come to their knowledge some time after the 
event. 

They would be likely to consider it safer to let by- 
gones be bygones, than risk punishment for an omission 
or mistake at an earlier stage of their proceedings. As 
to the watchman, there would be the difficulty of 
getting another man in so small a hamlet, to take such 
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a pittance for the performance of so much responsible 
work. 

My appeal was successfuli and I was informed in 
due course that under the circumstances the matter 
would be allowed to pass. 
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No. II.— AN UNREPORTED DEATH FROM 

SNAKE BITE ELICITED. 

« 

I was taking a stroll one evening round the race- 
course at the head quarters of my district, and whilst 
so doing I approached the Police Station, which was 
on the other side of the road from that on which I 
was walking. 

The Sub-Inspector of the Station came up to me, 
and reported that when out in the interior that day, he 
had learnt from the watchman of a village other than 
that in which the death had occurred, that an old 
woman had died suddenly from snake bite, but that 
the case had not been reported at the time. The 
watchman who had been guilty of this omission was 
then present. 

I immediately asked the man why he had failed 
to report the case. 

Putting his hands together, the man replied with 
the question, ** What could I do, sir ? the Punchayet 
(or village Police Tax Committee) ordered me to report 
the death as one of fever." The man admitted the 
death of the old woman was the result of snake bite. 

Upon this I told him that as I had personally so 
often impressed upon him the obligation he was under 
to report such matters, my patience was exhausted. 
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and that I must prosecute him criminally for his 
failure to obey the law. 

The case was accordingly instituted on complaint 
before the Magistrate, and summons served on the 
oflfending watchman. When the case was heard there 
was no attempt made to deny that the death of the 
woman was the result of a bite from a snake. 

Notwithstanding that the watchman had thrown 
the blame on the Punchayet of his village when asked 
by me why he had not reported the matter, he had the 
effrontery to state in his answer to the court, that the 
Punchayet had given him special and strict injunctions 
to report the matter. He added that falling ill when 
en route to the Police Station, he was unable to make 
the necessary report before the Police learnt of the 
case from other sources. 

This plea was promptly brought to my notice by 
the officer who was prosecuting the case. I imme- 
diately went to the Magistrate and offered myself as a 
witness. I deposed to the defence made by the watch- 
man when first called upon by myself personally, to 
explain his failure to report the case. 

The result was that a conviction was obtained 
against the recalcitrant watchman, and a sentence of 
one month's simple imprisonment passed on him. 

In the face of the defence set up, I was unable to 
prosecute the Punchayet, who were the men I should 
Kke to have seen punished. 

They had however not escaped altogether from the 
consequences of their conduct. The case was called 
on for hearing two or three times, and the Punchayet 
attended on each occasion, and spent a good deal of 
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money in conducting the defence of their dupe the 
watchman. When the case was over I sent for the 
Punchayet, and told them that I should expect them 
in future to satisfy themselves that a report of such 
occurrences was actually made by the village watch- 
man. 
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No. 12.— AN INFANT ABANDONED, ARREST 
AND CONVICTION OF THE MOTHER. 

The following was to me a gratifying instance of 
the efficient utility of my plan of mustering village 
watchmen. 

In October 1880, some villagers brought a three 
months old male infant to the PoUce Station of 

B r, and reported that they had found it in a 

field. They had made many enquiries to ascertain to 
whom the child belonged, but had been unsuccessful, 
and they therefore thought that it had been wilfully 
abandoned by some poor woman. 

The B r Police took charge of the child, whom 

they made over to the care of a nurse. This occurred 
two or three days before the musters due to be held, 
on the 2ist and 22nd of October, 1880. The Police 
therefore abstained from making immediate local en- 
quiry in the hope that they might be fortunate enough 
to elicit some information at the ensuing muster which 
would aid them in their search for the mother of the 
child. Accordingly on the 21st the fact of the find- 
ing of the child was intimated to the watchmen 
present out of 200 who should have attended, and they 
were asked if they could throw any light on the 
matter. 

No information was obtained on that day, and 
better luck was hoped for on the following day. The 
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question was repeated on the 22nd with the following 
result. 

One watchman said that a certain woman of the 
Kdndti caste had a few days previously left the village. 
She was a widow, and had been employed in the 
Zemindari Kutchery^ or landlord's office, in a menial 
capacity. Whilst in this situation she had given birth 
to an illegitimate child, and as the reputed father would 
not support her she left the village, but where she had 
gone to no one had cared to enquire. 

The child was a male, and was about three months 
old. 

Another watchman alleged that a strange woman 
carrying a male child, probably about three months old, 
had been begging in his village a few days previously. 

From the description this watchman gave of the 
• strange woman and the fact that he had seen her a day 
or two after the Kdndii widow had left the village of 
the other watchman, the Police began to think that this 
information looked promising. The first watchman 
could not say where the woman had gone, and the 
second did not know where she had come from or 
where she had gone to. 

This was rather puzzling, but the Police officer 
taking the muster, asked the watchman of the village 
the woman had lived in, whether he knew if she had any 
relations, and if so where they lived. 

The watchman was fortunately able to give some, 
information on this point, and mentioned two or thr^e 
villages where he believed the woman had relatives. 

One of the places he named was only a mile and a 
half from the police station, so the two watchmen were 

H 
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deputed to summon a couple of the male relatives of 
the suspected woman in view to learning more about 
her and obtaining their aid to trace her. The watch- 
man returned a couple of hours or so later bringing the 
woman herself with them ! 

She had no child with her and could not explain 
what had become of it. 

The infant was sent for and shown to the woman, 
who acknowledged it to be her child. 

She was there and then sent up in custody for 
trial and was sentenced to six months' rigorous im- 
prisonment. 

As the jurisdiction of the B r station and its 

subordinate outpost of G — — was upwards of 297 
square miles and had 493 watchmen, the ease and 
precision with which this woman was found was, I think, 
satisfactory. 
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No. I3.^AN EX-CONVICT SHIFTS HIS 

QUARTERS. 

The Police of the Head Quarters Station learnt at 
muster of the arrival of a suspicious stranger in one of 
the villages of their jurisdiction* 

The new arrival stated that he had formerly lived 
in a village of the H Police Station of the district. 

A reference was made to the H Police, who 

replied that the man was an ex-convict and notorious 
burglar, and required to be carefully watched. 

The watchman of the village whence this man had 
removed had failed to report his departure. Nevertheless 
my plan of cross questioning village watchmen at 
-muster served to rectify the omission, and a man upon 
whose movements it was desirable to exercise sur- 
veillance was thus kept in view. 

The information regarding himself had been un- 
suspectingly given by the ex-convict to the village 
watchman, who imparted it at muster to the Police, 
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No- 14.— AN EX-CONVICT CHANGES HIS 
NAME AND RESIDENCE. 

The following is, I think, a good illustration of the 
satisfactory results obtainable by systematic cross 
questioning of the village Police at musters held at 
Police Stations. 

Some time in 1879, one Sewumber, son of Beharee 
Gwallah, then residing at K , a village in the juris- 
diction of the H Police Station, was imprisoned 

for a year for theft. 

In compliance with standing orders the antecedents 
of the accused were enquired into, and it transpired 

that the prisoner had only lived at K since his 

marriage in that village, and that his birthplace was 

J d in the adjacent district of G , where his 

father was still living. This information was duly 
noted at the time of Sewumber Gwallah's conviction 
for future reference if necessary, and the utility 
thereof the sequence will show. 

After Sewumber's term of imprisonment had 
expired, as a mere matter of ordinary routine and as 
one of the usual kind of questions asked in compliance 

with my general instructions, the H Police 

enquired at muster from the watchman of the ex- 
convict's village whether he had returned home. 

The reply was in the negative. At the next 
muster the question was repeated with a like result. 
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As Sewumber Gwallah had not returned to the 

village whence he was convicted the H Police 

concluded that he had gone to his paternal home at 

J d in the G district and accordingly sent the 

G Pohce a copy of the ex-convict's roll for 

information. 

Nothing was heard of Sewumber Gwallah for some 
months. At last, amongst the very numerous vernacular 
papers which came before me daily, I received by 
endorsment from the District Superintendent of Police 

at G a report to himself from his J d station 

Police, in which the assistance of my H police was 

asked to effect the arrest of Sewumber, son -of Beharee 
Gwallah, charged with burglary ! 

The papers were simply endorsed on without 

comment to the H police for needful action. They 

waited till the next muster day and then asked the 

watchmen of K whether Sewumber Gwallah had 

since returned to his village ; again the reply was in 

the negative. At this same muster the H police 

had occasion in the presence of the watchman of 

K to ask the watchman of the village of P 

whether a man named Gujadhur Gwallah had recently 

left his village to settle at S , a village in the 

jurisdiction of the neighbouring Police Station of 

F . This query was put in consequence of the 

receipt of a letter from the Sub-Inspector of Police of 

F with the object of obtaining information of the 

movements of swindlers and other bad characters 
generally, in rural villages. One of the routine questions 
asked at every Police Station and outpost throughout 
my district at each muster of the village watchmen 
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was, whether any unknown or suspicious persons had 
appeared for the first time in the village of any of the 
watchmen. 

This question had at the previous muster at 

F elicited from the watchman of S that a 

stranger regarding whom no one in the village knew 
anything, but who gave the name of Gujadhur Gwallah, 

late of P in the H station circle, had just 

come to settle at S . It was to verify the state- 
ment of this unknown man that reference was made 
by the Sub- Inspector of F to the H Police. 

The watchman of P — — stated that no man of 
the name of Gujadhur Gwallah had recently left his 
village, and a reply to this effect was accordingly sent 

to the F Police, who were asked to ascertain and 

intimate the name of the father of Gujadhur Gwallah, 
so that further enquires might be made. 

At the next muster of F the watchman of 

S was directed to ascertain the name of the father 

of the stranger, which was reported to be Beharee 

Gwallah. At the muster at H next after receipt 

of this information, the general enquiry was made from 
the 433 watchmen of the station jurisdiction, as to 
whether any of them knew Gujadhur, son of Beharee 
Gwallah. 

None of the watchmen could give any information 
of any such man having left their village to settle 
elsewhere. 

The watchman of K however, remembering 

that Gujadhur Gwallah's statement that he had 

previously resided at P was not supported by 

the watchman of that village, ventured the suggestion 
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that this Gujadhur Gwallah might possibly be 
Sewumber, the ex-convict who was wanted by the 

J d PoKce of the G district. The reasons he 

gave for thinking so were two-fold. One was that 
the name given by the man Gujadhur as that of his 
father, was the same as that of the ex-convict 
Sewumber, viz., Beharee Gwallah ; the other reason 
was the suspicious circumstance that the address given 
by the man Gujadhur could not be verified at the 
previous muster. He therefore thought that the 

stranger at S was probably Sewumber, who had 

altered his own name to Gujadhur but had not been 
equally careful to give his father a false name also. 
On further enquiry this actually proved to be the 
case, and Gujadhur alias Sewumber, son of Beharee, 

was promptly handed over to the J Police of the 

G district. 

I gave the watchman of K a reward of five 

rupees for his smart suggestion. 
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No. 15.— TRACING THE VICTIMS OF AN 
UNREPORTED ROBBERY CASE. 



On the 20th of November 1880, Mr. K- 



friend and brother officer, at the time District 

Superintendent of Police of the M district, came 

to breakfast with me. He had just come across the 
river from a large fair held annually, the Police 
arrangements of which he had superintended. The 
fair was then over, and the people were lejaving it 
rapidly in all directions in large numbers. 

Whilst crossing the river on board the steam-ferry, 

Mr. K was informed by his Police orderly, that 

he had heard people talking of the occurrence of 
several highway robberies on the diyarah or river lands 
between the main land on my side and the main land 
on the opposite bank of the river. 

The river lands at this point were in the rural 
jurisdiction of the City Police, so I forthwith wrote to 

Mr. B , the officer in immediate charge of the 

City Police, to have enquiries made as soon as 
possible, informing him at the same time that I should 
depute an officer from my Head Quarters Police 
Station to conduct enquiries until relieved by an officer 
of the City Police. 

The man I deputed was a Head Constable of the 
B Police Station ; I met him quite accidentally 
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next day, the 2ist November, at 3 p.m., as he was 
returning from making enquiries. 

He verbally reported that he had heard of three 
robberies, but had been unsuccessful in obtaining any 
specific information of the names and addresses of the 
persons who had been robbed. The City Police 
subsequently discovered other cases. 

In one case the victim was said to be a man, name 

and village unknown, but of the S Station 

jurisdiction of the G district. In a second case 

the sufferer was a man, name and village unknown, but 

of the M Station jurisdiction of my own district. 

In the third case beyond the allegation that a robbery 
had occured the Head Constable could get no further 
information. I communicated with the District 

Superintendent of Police of G in regard to the 

S man's case. 

For the case of the man of the M r Police 

Station jurisdiction of my own district I acted thus. 

The Head Constable was directed to write to the 

M r Station police to ask the watchmen who 

attended the muster which would be held on the 
following day, the 22nd of November, whether any of 
them had heard of any of their fellow villagers having 
been robbed when returning from the fair. The Police 

Station of M r, was 17 miles distant from head 

quarters. The special messenger arrived at M r 

between 8 and 9 a.m. on the 22nd November, 
with the letter written by my orders, and the police 
officer put the question indicated therein to the 
village watchmen present, who numbered about 80 out 
of 85 who should have been there. The result was 
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that one watchman stated that he had heard from a 
man of- another village, that a certain man whose name 
he did not know, but whose father was a resident of 
Mohiudinpur, had been robbed on his way back from 
the fair. By noon the Police officer who elicited this 
information was at Mohiudinpur and had found two 
men who admitted that they had been robbed. Re- 
cognizances were taken from these men to appear 
before me 48 hours later, and they came accordingly* 
I asked them why they had failed to give any in- 
formation of the robbery. Their excuse was, that they 
preferred to bear the loss which they had sustained and 
say no more about it, rather than risk a lengthened 
detention for purposes of enquiry, as they were anxious 
to get home to look after their cultivation. 
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No. i6.— ATTEMPTED SALE OF A BOY. 

The following story is yet another illustration of the 
efficacy of my plan of questioning village watchmen 
collectively at muster, in regard to information desired 
by the police for purposes of detection. 

In October 1880, or thereabouts, a watchman 
brought a man, and a boy aged four years, to one 
of the Police out-posts, distant eight miles south of 
head quarters. 

He reported that the man had been arrested by 
him whilst attempting to sell the child in his village 
to any one who would purchase him. The price 
asked was five rupees ! 

The accused would give no account of himself, so 
the Head Constable of the outpost simply locked him 
up and did what he could to make the child comfortable 
for the night. 

The boy was far from intelligent and no information 
could be extracted from him. It so happened that the 
following day was a muster day for village watchmen, 
and the Head Constable hoped to obtain some infor- 
mation from them regarding the case. 

He was not disappointed. The watchmen who 
attended muster, were informed of the circumstances 
under which the man had been arrested in the attempt 
to dispose of the boy, and the accused and the child 
were shown to them. 
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None of the wltchmen could remember to have 
seen either of them, but one man stated that a couple 
of days previously a lame woman had been making 
enquiries in his village for a man by whom she had 
been induced to leave her home, on a promise of 
marriage. Being lame and unable to walk fast, the man 
had gone ahead of her with her child, and she had lost 
sight of them. 

The watchman had asked the woman the name of 
her village, which he happened to remember, and told 
the Head Constable. On being asked what had become 
of the woman, the watchman replied that she had 
crossed the river near his village to return to her home 
in the neighbouring district of A ^h. 

The child was then asked if his mother was lame, 
and he said that she was so. He could not however, 
state the name of the village where his mother lived. 

The Head Constable then brought the accused and 
the boy to me, and petitioned that an appUcation might 
be made to the Magistrate to remand the accused to 
custody for a week, to enable him to try and trace the 
the mother of the boy. 

The remand was granted. I then gave the Head 
Constable instructions to return to his outpost and see 
if he could obtain any further information from any of 
the watchmen who attended at the muster due to be 
held on the follo\^dng day. Should nothing more be 
learnt than had been ascertained at the first muster, 

the Head Constable was to proceed to the A 

District, to the village named by the watchman, as the 
address given by the lame woman. No further 
assistance was obtained from the watchmen who 
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attended the second day's muster. The information 
of the first day proved sufficient. The woman was 
traced, the man who had kidnapped her son was tried, 
convicted, and sentenced to two years' rigorous im- 
prisonment, and the poor woman assisted with funds 
to get back to her home. 
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No. i;,— UNREPORTED ROBBERIES IN 
ANOTHER DISTRICT ELICITED. 

At one of the musters of the village watchmen, held 
at one of the largest Police Stations of my district, the 
following information was given by one of 433 men, of 
whom 217 attended one day and 216 the next : — 

A certain hajjdmj i.e. a barber, an inhabitant of the 
village of the watchman making the report, had gone 
into a neighbouring district to attend a fair. When the 
hajjdm returned to the village, the watchman noticed 
that he had received severe injury to one of his arms. 

On being asked how he had been hurt, the hajjdm 
stated that he had been set upon by thieves, and 
robbed, and in the scuffle had been wounded in the 
arm. 

The man added, that he was by no means the only 
one who had suffered at the hands of the thieves. The 
wounded man was sent for. He repeated the story 
sis told by the watchman in regard to himself, and 
named another man of a village in the jurisdiction of 
another Police Station of my district who had also 
been beaten and robbed. 

In the course of enquiries to verify these statements, 
yet another case of a similar nature was reported to 
have occurred on the same date and near the same 
place. 

As the scene of all these three occurrences was out 
of my district I merely sent the reports on to the 
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5u^]^erintendent of the district in which they had taken 
place. I heard nothing more of these cases for some 
weeks. I then thought I should like to know, whether 
on further enquiry, the cases were admitted by the 
police of the neighbouring district to have occurred. 

The Superintendent of Police of the district, who 
was a personal friend of mine, replied to my letter, 
saying that in regard to two of the cases he was bound 
"to own to the soft impeachment." The third case 
was still unauthenticated, as the enquiry in regard to it 
had not been completed. None of these cases had 
come to the knowledge of his Police before receipt 
of the information sent on by me. 
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No. i8.— DEPARTURE OF DACOITS 

REPORTED. 

On the morning of the 2nd of October 1880, at 

the muster of the village watchmen of the B r 

outpost, the following information was obtained. 

In reply to the question as to whether all released 
convicts and bad characters under surveillance were 
present or not in their respective villages, a watchman 
reported as follows : — 

There were no released convicts or registered bad 
characters under surveillance absent from his village. 
Three men however, whom he knew to be of bad 
reputation, had left the village the previous night, and 
he felt certain they had gone away with no honest 
purpose. 

This fact was recorded, but no action thereon was 
taken by the Police. 

About the 8th of the month a Police Officer 
arrived from a neighbouring district to arrest these 
three men, and he effected the arrest of two of them in 
the village of the watchman who had on the 2nd 
reported them to have absented themselves on the 
evening of the first of the month. 

When the arrests were made the watchman 
informed the arresting officer that he had reported the 
date and time at which the accused had left his village, 
and that the fact had been duly recorded at the outpost. 
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Upon this the Police Officer went to the B- 



outpost, and obtained an authenticated copy of the 
entiy from the ledger. 

From the Police officer of the M district it 

was learnt, that the persons were charged with the 
commission on the night of the 3rd of the month 
of a Dacoity or gang robbery, at a place some fifty 

miles off, in the house of a wealthy man in the M 

district. 

A clue had been obtained by the M Police 

which led them into my district, where they arrested 
two out of three men that they wanted. 

Through the assistance afforded by my Police 
several other men were arrested, as it appeared that 
some twenty-five men had engaged in the Dacoity. 

The share of each man, in cash alone, was I think 
about twenty-seven rupees, a good deal of which was 
recovered. 

The pre-registration of the information given by the 
watchman regarding the fact of the absence of three of 
the Dacoits from their homes at the time of the com- 
mission of the robbery, had this effect.| It debarred the 
accused from making a successful attempt to prove 
through their village friends, that they were at their 
homes and could, as a consequence, not have com- 
mitted the robbery. 

I gave the watchman a reward of ten rupees, and 

wrote to the Superintendent of Police of the M 

District to ask him to give the man another twenty 
rupees on the conviction of the accused. 

This request was acceded to, and thanks for the 
assistance given to his Police by mine accorded in 
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cordial terms by the Superintendent of Police M 

Districts 

I left the district before I heard the result of the 
trial of this case. 

In the meanwhile however, in the course of my 
cold weather tour of inspection, I was at the station of 

H . The watchman of the B r outpost came 

to me and complained bitterly of the persecution and 
threats to which he was being subjected by the petty 
zemindars (landlords) of his village, for having given 
information against the men arrested for robbery. 

The zemindars were of the same caste, and were 
related or in some other way interested in the accused. 
I immediately sent a constable to serve summonses on 
the men complained against for intimidating the village 
watchman. 

They arrived when I was inspecting upwards of 
200 watchmen of the H Police. I was particu- 
larly glad to have an opportunity of interviewing them 
in the presence of such a large number of village 
watchmen. 

I told the zemindars the charge brought against 
them by their village watchman. They of course 
denied having used any threats or otherwise intimidated 
the watchman, but could give no explanation to account 
for the complaint having been made. 

I therefore told them that I preferred to believe 
that they had attempted to overawe the watchman, 
and in so doing had made themselves obnoxious to the 
law. I gave them the option of either giving me a 
written undertaking that they would abstain from 
further interference, or take the chance of a prosecution. 
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They eagerly elected to give me a written engagement 
to let the watchman alone. I warned the men that I 
should take special interest in protecting the watchman, 
and if I heard any further complaints that I should 
institute close enquiry in view to prosecuting them. 
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No- 19.— A WATCHMAN NEGLECTING TO 
REPORT FOR FOUR MONTHS. 

Of the way in which some watchmen could not at 
first be got to attend even three musters a month, I 
may give the following as an example, 

I was inspecting the Register oi Absence^ of watch- 
men from muster, when my eye was attracted to the 
name of a particular man against whom twelve con- 
secutive absences were recorded. 

I directed that a constable should be despatched to 
summon the man to my presence. When he came, I 
found him to be a miserable half fed youth of one or 
two and twenty, black as night, and very far from 
intelligent. This watchman*s charge was a small one, 
with perhaps some twenty houses in all. I was of 
course bound to ask his explanation for such long 
continued neglect to report himself at the Police Station. 
The man's answer was, that he received no pay, and 
that therefore he had not done any duty ; a plea which 
I must say I thought rather a good one. I cannot 
now remember what orders I passed in regard to the 
man's remuneration, but I insisted upon his attending 
three times a month at the Police station, and I know 
that he did so afterwards. 

I had no say in the matter of his appointment, for 
his services were supplied under the provisions of 
Regulation XX of 181 7 by the landlord of his village v 

* It must be remembered that I merely had absence recorded and not 
attendance. 
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No- 20.— FALSE ADMISSION BY WATCHMEN 
OF RECEIPT OF THER SALARY. 

The following incident is an illustration of the 
difiiculty of obtaining the truth in matters in which one 
would suppose that if error occurred it would be more 
on the side of exaggeration than of suppression of facts* 

Long before I had thought of mustering the village 
watchmen of each police station and outpost by moieties, 
I was in the habit, during my cold weather tours, of 
inspecting them all simultaneously at each place. 

In this I followed the example of the Magistrate of 
the District, 

I took special pains to learn all I possibly could of 
the true state of affairs in regard to the payment of 
village watchmen under Act VI . of 1870. In the course 
of my enquiries I heard some very curious stories of 
the way in which they were kept out of their dues. 

It is not however, with the complaints which the 
village watchmen advanced, but with those which they 
could not be induced to make, that my stoiy is 
concerned. 

It was at the station of B m, at which 192 watch- 
men should have mustered. They did not all attend, 
and those that did, were not equally punctual in 
arriving. I spoke to those who came in time, and said 
that it was clearly the wish of the Government to better 
the position of village watchmen generally. 
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In proof of this I pointed out the trouble that had 
been taken to pass a law (Act VI • of 1870) which was 
intended to secure to a certain portion of them punctual 
monthly payment in cash. There were a good number 
of them no doubt who did not enjoy the benefits of that 
law. This was because their villages were too small to 
afford to pay their watchmen even Rs.3 per mensem, 
and it had unfortunately not as yet been possible to devise ^ 
any plan to meet their cases. But in the cases of those 
for whom a legal remedy had been provided, it was 
quite their own fault if they did not avail themselves of 
it. I therefore hoped that they would state, without 
exaggeration or suppression, the true facts regarding 
the receipt or non-receipt of their pay ; moreover, as 
Rs.3 per mensem was the minimum salary payable 
to them by law, I wished to know whether they got the 
full amount or any less sum. 

A number of men claimed arrears, and some, in 
addition to arrears, said they were engaged at less than 
Rs.3 per mensem. Their cases were duly reported to 
be dealt with by the Magistrate. In the evening after I 
had closed work, I was informed that seven absentees 
from muster had since arrivied. I was tired and dis- 
inclined to attend to them; I therefore ordered the 
Sub-Inspector to explain matters to them in the 
same way in which he had heard me speak to the 
men present at the general muster in the morning, 
and to report if any of the men claimed arrears of 
pay. Shortly after, I was told that none of the 
men claimed any arrears. I was not satisfied, and 
spoke to the men myself, and I told them not to be afraid 
to speak the truth. I said, that if it was quite true that 
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they had received their pay in full I was very glad 
to hear it, but if it was not the case, I reminded them 
that by admitting payment up to date before me they 
cut themselves oflF from any chance of claiming arrears 
in future for any date prior to that day. I then put the 
question again as to whether they had or had not 
received their pay. The result was, that three out of 
the seven men who had only a few minutes before made 
no demand for arrears, admitted that pay was due to 
them — in one case three months, in the others less. 
The Sub-Inspector pointed out a fourth watchman and 
said that he could safely say that the man never got 
any pay whatever, but was afraid to admit it. I 
said I could not help that, as I could take no 
cognizance of any but actual demands for pay. It may 
be argued that it was quite the fault of the village watch- 
man himself if he failed to make a claim for pay justly 
due to him. But there is an explanation for this other- 
wise extraordinary reluctance to claim pay. The 
reason is that the watchman has of two evils to choose 
the least. Any admission on his part that pay was 
due to him meant unpleasant interference and pressure 
by the authorities on the village generally, to make good, 
arrears of tax due, to provide pay for the watchman. 
Amongst the villagers might happen to be the landlord 
from whom he held the cultivation which really sup- 
ported him and his family. Under these circumstances 
many watchmen preferred to retain peaceful possession 
of the land, which really supported them, rather than 
cause any trouble, and risk ejectment therefrom for 
the sake of an uncertainty. 
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No. 21.— MORTUARY STATISTICS. 

Amongst the numerous duties of the Bengal Police 
was that of Registrars of Births and Deaths. 

The statistics obtained were in many cases obviously 
insufficient, and in some cases ludicrously incorrect. At 
the first flush it would appear a simple enough trans- 
action to obtain a fairly large percentage of information 
regarding births and deaths. 

Village watchmen were accordingly ordered to 
report all such occurrences at their respective Stations 
and Outposts, where they were to be registered by the 
Police. 

These orders were clear and simple enough, and in 
theory, no reason was apparent why they should be 
difficult of observance. In practice however, the 
results were far from satisfactory. So much was this 
the case that it was considered advisable to relieve the 
Police of the duty of registering births in the rural 
tracts. 

The Resolution of Government, in which this de- 
cision was published, stated that it had come to lights 
that a clerk in the office of the Sanitary Commissioner, 
where the mortuary statistics of the province were 
compiled, had written to a friend, a clerk employed in 
a district office, to say that the Sanitary Commissioner 
was extremely displeased with the very low death rate 
given in the returns, and that he was to be sure to 
make the people die faster ! 
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This is one way of obtaining muster pattern returns 
in which facts are not so much studied as the appear- 
ance of the return. 

My experience led me to conclude that the reasons 
why birth and death registration was so bad, were — 

I St Irregular attendance of village watchmen at 
Police stations and outposts. 

2nd. Absence on duty, from Stations and Outposts, 
of the responsible officers of Police when village 
watchmen did attend. 

3rd. Inability from press of work, or wilful omission 
on the part of the writer constables to take down 
the reports of all the village watchmen on every 
occasion on which they attended. 

4th. The difficulty of convicting particular village 
watchmen of omission to report deaths. 

My system tended to obviate all these objections to 
some extent : — 

I St Village watchmen, with comparatively few ex- 
ceptions, attended punctually. 

2nd. The senior responsible officers of police were 
more frequently present at the musters. 

3rd* Writer constables, in consequence, received 
more supervision and assistance from the 
officers. 

4th. The geographical circle indices, showed pre- 
cisely, the watchmen who could be reasonably 
suspected of omission to report deaths. 

They suggested where enquiry might be made with 
the best chance of detecting unreported cases. 

Local investigation in such places often resulted in 
eliciting previously unreported deaths. This led to 
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the prosecution and conviction of careless or recal- 
citrant village watchmen. 

All these influences combined, had a marked eflTect 
on the amount of information obtained in regard to 
death occurrences. 

There was yet another cause for bad registration, 
viz., the employment of non-resident village watchmen. 
Having regard to the probability of some one, either the 
Police or the watchmen, fabricating information, I 
tested some of the cases in which the highest percent- 
age of deaths was reported. 

I have a clear recollection of one particular case at 

the B m Station. There was at this station an 

extremely diminutive watchman, a Dosadh by caste. 
This little man specially attracted my notice by his 
quiet determined independence. He appeared to 
almost resent the repetition of the question as to 
whether he had received his pay. There were go 
houses in his charge, and in a single year he reported 
no less than 45 deaths. 

Judging from the average number of persofis 
per house, obtained at this station by the Census of 
1881, viz., 6, this would represent a death-rate for 
the year of 83.3 per mille ! 

I selected the reports of this and of one or two 
other men for test. Without giving any indication as 
to what I wanted of them, I ordered two or three 
respectable people to be summoned from each of the 
villages, and meanwhile I kept the watchmen at the 
Station. 

In due course the village representatives arrived, 
and I desired the names of the persons whose deaths 
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had been recorded to be read out. Of the 45 names 
one name was at first disputed. It was afterwards 
identified by the name of the father of the deceased, 
The Death Register was written in the Arabic character^ 
and the name in question could have been equally 
correctly interpreted in the way it was first read out. 

Another interesting fact transpired, the registration 
of the deaths of three infants bom at one birth ! 

In no instance did I discover, notwithstanding the 
close scrutiny to which I subjected the mortuary 
statistics, that any wilful attempt to deceive had 
been made. 

I detected a large number of omissions on the part 
of the village watchmen to report deaths, and here and 
there a few instances in which the same death had 
been registered twice over, i.e.^ once on two different 
dates. These double entries were so few and far 
between that they were evidently quite unintentionally 
made. 
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No. 22.— A CURIOUS MEDICAL FACT 

ELICITED. 

The following incident is an illustration of the 
manner in which information regarding miscellaneous 
matters in connection with the public health can 
be conveniently elicited at the muster of village 
watchmen. 

It must be borne in mind, that one of the questions 
asked at each succeeding muster was specially calcu- 
lated to obtain a response, if any unusual phase of 
disease made its appearance. 

At the station of B m a watchman of a village 

some few miles south by east of the station, reported 
the seizure with paralysis, of certain men of his village* 
Ultimately it was elicited from two or three other 
watchmen of villages in the immediate vicinity, that 
similar cases had occurred in their charges. The net 
result indicated that about twenty cases of paralysis 
Q^akwa ki bimari^^) had occurred in about ten days, 
within a very circumscribed area. 

The fact was reported to the Magistrate for com- 
munication to the Civil Medical Officer. 

The season at which these paralytic seizures 
occurred was the best of my recollection about the 
close of the rains. 

The malady was attributed by the natives to chill 



arising from exposure to a sudden change of the wind 
to the east, when the sufferers were sleeping outside. 

I am unable to remember what action was taken by 
the Medical Department, but there is little doubt that 
enquiries were made and necessary advice given to the 
people. 
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No. 23.~FAILURE TO OBTAIN INFORMA- 
TION FROM A WEALTHY LANDLORD'S 
ESTATE. 

Prior to proceeding on furlough, at the last inspection 
I made of the village watchmen of the enormous Station 
jurisdiction of B r the following incidents occurred. 

I had to muster 400 village watchmen. I inspected 
them on two consecutive days, 200 men on each day. 

The men were seated native fashion, in 20 rows 
containing 10 men in each line. Ten lines faced me 
ivhilst five rows were placed on either flank, the men 
thereof facing inwards. 

The two hundred men were thus accommodated in 
a space measuring about 40 feet by 20. I could thus 
see the countenance of every man with ease and each 
man could with equal facility see mine. 

I opened proceedings by ordering every man 
present to attend to me, as I had something specially 
important to tell them. 

I then said that I had done all I could to make the 
performance by them of their multifarious and im- 
portant duties as little irksome tg them as the 
exigencies of the State would permit. 

That instead of enforcing the full number of 
attendances required from many of them by the orders 
of the Department, I had risked the responsibility of 
limiting the attendance for all alike, to three only in 
the month. 
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This I pointed out was a great concession and 
relieved many of them of much travelling backwards 
and forwards, to little practical purpose. Since I had 
done this for them, I expected them to show their 
appreciation of my forbearance. 

This I said they could do in two ways ; one was, 
to attend without fail at every muster, the other, to 
take pains between musters to note the conditions and 
circumstances of their respective charges regarding 
which information was required, and report them at 
muster. 

I reminded them that I had done all I could to make 
the latter duty as little difficult as possible. 

I had the orders of Government to continuously 
maintain a record regarding certain matters for every 
village and hamlet in the district. These orders I was 
endeavouring to carry out, by having questions embracing 
all such topics put to them time after time at each 
muster, in the same serial order. So methodically was 
this now done that many of them, no doubt, could repeat 
every one of the regular questions asked, without 
an omission. Under such circumstances it would be 
idle for them to put forward the plea of forgetfulness. 
Granting even, that if left to remember and report these 
circumstances spontaneously, it was possible for them 
to forget occurrences, that they could have little excuse 
for not remembering them when asked direct questions 
on such subjects. I went on to say, that notwithstanding 
all the carefully calculated arrangements I had made, 
to secure through them, the only men over whom I 
had sufficiently direct control, a maximum knowledge 
of the gener^-l intelligence of their villages, I was 
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disappointed to find so many of them failing in their 
duty* I remarked that the two points in their conduct 
which struck me most were, first, the omission of many 
of them to attend regularly at e^ery muster ; second, that 
when there was no fault to be found on this score that 
several of them failed to give any information whatever. 

I said that I would prove to them that I possessed 
an accurate knowledge of the amount and precise 
nature of the information supplied by each one of them. 
They would thus be able to understand, that notwith- 
standing their number, even a single man could not 
continue to neglect his duty without being detected. 

I explained, that I took the trouble to point all this out 
to them, simply because I was averse to being severe 
with poor men in their position, if by any possible 
means I could avert punishment from them, by showing 
them how to avoid it. 

I then took the index of the ledger of information, 
which showed the numbers of the entries that had 
been made in the ledger at the instance of each in- 
dividual watchman. I selected the names out of a large 
number, of some eight or ten men, against whom not a 
single entry had been credited, and desired them ta 
stand up. I appealed to them to say whether I was 
right or not in charging them with failure during the 
twelve months of 1880, to give so much as a single 
item of information regarding any one of the many 
topics on which they were required to report. These 
men all admitted the truth of my accusation against 
them. I next selected some of the worst cases of 
absence from muster, and warned them to be more 
careful in future. After this I picked out those men 
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who had given most general information of a useful 
kind, and commended them. 

I added, that in future, the attempt to suppress in- 
formation would be a very dangerous game for a village 
watchman to play. I pointed out, that if from any 
cause, whether from apathy or in consequence of the 
persuasion or threats of other persons, they suppressed 
information of criminal or other matters, which they 
were bound by law to report, they ran great risk of 
detection. 

It would be unreasonable for them to suppose, 
that the knowledge of occurrences could by any 
possible means be confined to those alone, who were 
interested in preventing the information thereof reach- 
ing the ears of my Police, 

Now that the Station Police had eight clear days 
between musters wherein to move about in the in- 
terior, they could learn much from the inhabitants of 
adjacent villages regarding others in the vicinity. 

I narrated to them a few actual cases in which this 
had been effected, and told them how the village 
watchmen who had failed to report these cases had 
been punished or were then about to be prosecuted. 

I warned them therefore, that if any information 
was hereafter obtained, the truth of which could be 
subsequently established, and it was found that the 
watchman of the village had knowingly omitted to give 
the information, I should have no compunction in 
setting the law in motion against the offender. After 
ascertaining what watchmen claimed arrears of pay, I 
dismissed the men. 

My address to the men appeared to have made 
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considerable impression. At any rate, one man came 
up and boldly stated, that as he could not possibly carry 
out my orders he desired to tender his resignation. I 
enquired what difficulty there was in the way of his 
complying with my instructions. He said that the 
village Punchayet or Police Tax Committee would 
never allow him to report all that took place in the 
village. He said if he attempted to do so, they 
would be certain to retaliate by bringing unfounded 
accusations against him. 

I remarked that it was paying me a dubious compli- 
ment, to suppose that I should be unable to counteract 
any hostile action on the part of the Punchayet^ and 
reminded the man that every case against him would 
come to my knowledge and be very carefully enquired 
into. 

Notwithstanding this assurance, the man was urgent 
that his resignation should be accepted on the spot. I 
then began to suspect that there was some stronger reason 
than the possible hostility of the village Punchayet. 

1 therefore asked the man of what village he was 
the watchman. He replied that he belonged to H . 

I then thought that I clearly understood why the 
watchman was so anxious to get rid of his official 
responsibilities. 

The village of H was well known to me as 

the residence of one B S , a wealthy landed 

proprietor. 

From the many cases in which this landowner had 
been concerned that had passed through my hands, 
I had come to suspect that he was unscrupulous and 
overbearing, and a man of no little ability. Although 



1 had been nearly seven years in the district at this 
time, I had never been fortunate enough to receive 
the compHment of a visit from him. I therefore 
determined to invite him to come and see me, I 
refused to receive the resignation tendered by the 

watchman of H , and told him I would make 

interest in his favour with B S . I then had 

a very polite letter of invitation written to the latter, 

requesting him to pay me a visit at G , as I desired 

to enUst his good services in the cause of the Census 
operations then in full swing. 
Meanwhile, I made a Hst of the villages or portions 

of villages belonging to B S , and compiled 

a statement from the index to the ledger, to show 
what information the Police had obtained from his 
estate. 

I was much struck with the paucity and absolute 
colourlessness of the intelligence received therefrom. 

This want of information in regard to the villages 
owned by this man alone, was marked, in com- 
parison with the quantity and quaUty of the intelligence 
received from villages belonging in shares to a number 
of petty shareholders. 

From this I inferred that B S or his agents, 

with or without his cognizance, netted the information 
and allowed none to pass on. to the PoUce Station 
without their knowledge and consent. 

B S arrived on an elephant and accom- 
panied by the tawdry retinue of a wealthy country 
landlord's state. I received him with great poHteness, 
placed him in a chair, and opened the conversation by 
expressing my regret that I had not seen him before, 

K 2 
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and hoped he enjoyed good health. I then begged of 
him to use his influence to render the Census returns 
as accurate as possible. I remarked, that in the course 
of my travels, I had found that many of the more 
ignorant villagers looked upon the taking of a Census 
as a preliminary to the imposition of a tax. I pointed 
out the fallacy of such an idea, in that, the British 
Government were quite able to order the levy of any 
tax they might think right and necessary, without first 
going through such a complicated operation as a syn- 
chronous enumeration of the population. I specially 
pointed out, that a Census of the people of England, 
and all other places in the realm of the Queen Empress, 
would be taken at the same time and date as in India. 
It was thus a general and not a special operation in 
regard to India alone. 

B S acquiesced in the force of my 

arguments, and expressed his readiness to aid me to 
the full extent of his powers. I took special care that 
my interview with this gentleman should be a strictly 
private one, and there was no one within fifty yards of 
the open tent in which we were seated. 

I proceeded to narrate to him the circumstances 

which resulted in the watchman of H (where 

B S — — lived) tendering his resignation, and the 

reasons he gave for so doing. I then produced the 
statement I had made out from the records of the 

B Police Station and read out the names of the 

villages. B S admitted that he owned pro- 
perty in every one of the places named. 

I went on to say that my duties required me to keep 
the Government informed of all that was going on in 



the interior of the district under my care. I found this 
however, rather a difficult matter to carry out in practice. 

As an illustration, I desired to show him, how utterly 
my best efforts had failed to elicit any intelligence 
worthy of the name, in regard to his particular villages. 
I wished him therefore, to aid me in obtaining more. 

I said, that I had no sufficient grounds to warrant my 
expressing a fear that he had any personal influence in 
suppressing information required by the Government. 
Now that I had shown him the actual state of the case 
however, I hoped he would use hi§ influence to remedy 
matters. I said that I was fully aware of his wealth 
and power as a landed proprietor. I felt sure there- 
fore, that if he expressed an honest wish to the 
managers of his various villages to that effect, they 
would in future, loyally abstain from placing any 
obstacles in .the way of my getting what I wanted. 

I finished by saying, that should no improvement 
take place — an improvement moreover which would 
bear the stamp of natural progress thereon — I should 
be obliged to bring the matter prominently to notice. If I 
was forced to do this, I said that I could not answer for 
it that he would not be summoned by the Magistrate. 

Such a result would, I knew, be extremely damaging 
to his dignity and prestige, and I wished to spare him 
any unpleasantness of the sort. I assured him that I 
bore him no ill will ; on the contrary, I desired to enlist 
his willing co-operation in loyally carrying out the 
wishes of the Government. 

Our interview then closed. 

What effect my appeal had on B S I 

cannot' say, as I left the district shortly after. 
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No. 24.— A CASE OF EXTORTION OF 

"BLACK MAIL." 

I had for some time entertained a suspicion, that a 
good deal of the offence called by the natives 
" Panhagirij^^ i.e. extortion of black mail in considera- 
tion of the return of stolen property, was going on with 
reference to stolen cattle, of which I heard nothing. 

It was a difficult matter to learn anything about 
these occurrences, because the owners of the cattle 
preferred, rather to recover their animals in this way, 
than make complaint at the Police Station. 

In so doing they considered, that of two evils they 
chose the least. If they complained, they dreaded 
being put to much inconvenience by lengthy enquiry 
and search, which might after all not result in the 
recovery of their cattle. 

If the animals were found, and the thieves arrested 
and sent for trial, this meant further inconvenience in 
having to go long distances, perhaps more than once, to 
attend the Magistrates' courts. 

So on the whole, the losers of cattle were only too 
ready to settle with the thieves the terms on which the 
cattle should be returned. I was considerably puzzled 
for some time how to eKcit information regarding this 
crime, in spite of every one concerned, owners and 
thieves alike. At last I directed two questions to 
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be put at every muster of the village watchmen — one, 
as to whether any cattle had strayed from the village,, 
the other, as to whether any animals previously reported 
as having strayed, had since been found. I further 
ordered that the date of the alleged straying and finding 
of the cattle should be noted in juxtaposition. 
^ I was hearing the reports from the district in October 
1880, when an information regarding the straying of a 
bullock was read out to me. I passed orders that a 
special report should be made if the animal was 
found, and the date on which it was recovered duly 
noted. 

Some ten days or a fortnight later, a report 
came in due course, to say that the animal had been 
recovered. I then directed that the owner should be 
sent to see me. A few days later the man arrived. 
Without parley of any sort I put the question to him 
point blank, ** How much black mail had you to pay 
to get back your bullock ?" The man declared he had 
paid nothing. I then said, '*Now, don't be afraid to 
tell me ; I am your friend, and I want if possible, to 
prevent these thieves from going on stealing your fellow 
villagers' bullocks, and extorting money from them." 
The man again vehemently denied having paid any- 
thing. I saw there was no chance of getting any 
assistance from him, so I let him go ; I was however, 
still sceptical on the subject. 

The bullock must have been with some one between 
the day it was first missed and the day the owner got 
it back. I considered it extremely unlikely that the 
animal had been roaming about amongst the crops in 
the fields for so long without being taken to the Cattle 
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Pound. I therefore sent an ordier to the Sub-Inspector 

of B ^h by name, to personally make enquiries in 

the village of the owner of the bullock, to ascertain how 
he had lost and found it. The result was, that the Sub- 
Inspector obtained any amount of the most reliable 
evidence of the fact that nine rupees black mail had 
been paid for the animal, which was valued at eighteen 
rupees. Indeed, the son of the owner admitted the 
fact, and gave evidence to that effect. 

There were four men concerned in the offence. 
Tv^o were Gwallahs or cowherds, and the others 
Dosadhs (low caste Hindoos) . 

The Sub -Inspector succeeded in arresting the 
Dosadhs. Unfortunately, the Gwallahs were absconders 
in an agrarian affray case, and were in hiding to 
avoid arrest, at the time the information of their 
dealings in stolen cattle was eKcited. But for this, 
there was every chance of having secured the whole 
gang of four men simultaneously. 

When the Dosadhs were arrested, I was in camp 
at a place through which they had to pass en route to 
the Sub- Divisional Magistrate's Court. 

I therefore took the opportunity of questioning 
them. They denied all knowledge of the matter, but 
said that they had been the tools of the Gwallahs for 
communicating with the owner of the stolen bullock. 

For this service, they said, they had received no 
consideration whatever. 

The prosecution of these men resulted in their 
conviction, and sentence to two years' rigorous im- 
prisonment each. 

In the course of the enquiry, information was 
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obtained, which left no moral doubt that they had been 
concerned in another theft and attempt to extort 
black mail some months before.' Becoming alarmed 
at the attitude taken by the owner, they had in that 
case caused the bullock to be slaughtered to prevent 
the animal being traced to them. This case had never 
been reported. 
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No, 25.— DETECTION OF A SWINDLER OF 

GOOD FAMILY. 

Early in the month of November 1879, I was 
seated writing in my house at about 9 a.m. when I 
received a letter from the Magistrate of the districts 
On opening it I found an endorsement written by the 
Magistrate across the comer of a letter addressed to 
himself. It was to the following eflfect : — " Do you 
know anything about this ? " I proceeded to read the 
lettofy which I found on perusal was from a Mahome- 

dan signing himself M A A • The writer 

said he was extremely anxious to obtain some Govern* 
m>eat employment suitable to his position. 

He represented himself to be of good family, and 
claimed to be the nephew of a native gentleman moving 
in the highest circles of English, as well as native Indian 

society. M A A went on to say that he was 

a landed proprietor, although not a rich one. In proof 
of his sincerity of purpose, he enclosed printed copies of 
correspondence which had passed between himself and 
many of the highest Government officials. Their 
Excellencies the Governor-General and the Commander- 
in-Chief, His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, Generals Sir Donald Stewart, and Sir Frederick 
Roberts, and others, were amongst the number. 

To all of these high officials he had addressed 
application for employment, without success. He 
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expressed himself disheartened, but that he had deter* 
mined to make yet another attempt. As a forerunner 
to his last and final eflfort, he desired to perform a 
certain signal service, and with the proof of this in his 
hand to again press his case. 

The service which the applicant desired to be 
allowed to eflfect, was the arrest of a certain murderer, 
for whose capture a reward of* Rs*500 had been offered 
but who had, notwithstanding, succeeded, in baffling all 

the efforts of the Police for seven years. M A 

A further stated that he had every hope of 

effecting this important arrest if granted a warrant. 

The absconder was said to make periodical visits 
to his house, which, was represented to be close to 
that of the applicant. 

After making myself acquainted with the story 
above narrated, I went over to the house of the 
Magistrate of the District. 

I consulted him as to the action to be taken on 
the applicant's letter. I told the Magistrate that the 
absconder alluded to was wanted, and that a reward of 
Rs.500 had really been offered. It was decided that 

M A A should be written to, and invited 

to visit the Magistrate. The letter was made over to 

me, and I sent it by a special messenger to K , 

where he lived. A few day's later M A 



A-^— came to me from the Magistrate, with whom he 
had already had an interview, and by whom he had 
been desired to come and see me. The Magistrate 
had also given him an ad interim order to carry a gun 
and a sword, until he could take out a license under 
the Arms Act, a warrant for the arrest of the absconded 
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murderer, B S , and a general order to the 

Police to assist the bearer. 

I expressed myself extremely pleased to see a man 
like my visitor coming forward to aid the Police in 
eflfecting the arrest of so notorious an oflFender as 
B— S— , and bid him God speed on his meri- 
torious undertaking. 

After this I received several letters from M— 
A— A——. The first asked me to send him a copy 
of the descriptive roll of the absconded oflFender, 
which I did. 

Another reported an accident to the writer's knee, 
from the eflfects of which he was laid up. A further 
communication reported, that certain urgent business 
in connection with his landed property, necessitated 
his absence in a distant district for a time. 

Yet another letter intimated the demise of his 
influential uncle, whose obsequies it was necessary 
for him to attend. The daily papers bore him out in 
this excuse. 

This correspondence, at first so briskly kept up, was 
suspended during some months. On the 26th July 

1880 however, M A A wrote to me to say 

that he had at last obtained a clue to the hiding place 

of the murderer,. B S , and was on the point of 

starting to eflfect the arrest in an adjoining district. 

I may here mention that I kept this letter and the 
previous correspondence, and lucky it was that I did 
so, as the sequel will show. 

On the occasion of M A A 's first visit 

to me, I took the trouble to explain the law to him on 
the subject of the execution of a warrant for the arrest 
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of a criminal offender in a district other than that of 
the Magistrate by whom the warrant had been issued* 

I felt therefore no anxiety as to M A A 's 

proceedings. 

The absconder, B S , at the time he com- 
mitted the murder was a Police constable, and had 
suddenly killed one of his comrades and very grievously 
wounded another with a sword. He was therefore 
looked upon as an extremely dangerous man, and one 
likely to show fight if any attempt was made to arrest 

him. After receipt of M A A 's letter of 

the 26th July 1880, I did not again hear anything 
of or from him till the 7th of September following* 
Early in the morning of the latter date, as I was 
mounting my horse at my own door, a man came up 
with a letter, and said in a confidential manner that 

he had been sent with it by M A A , by 

whom he was employed to assist in the arrest of B 

S . I told the man that I was then compelled to go 

out on urgent business, and desired him to keep the 
ktter in the meanwhile. I was unable to take up the 
matter that day or the the next, but on the morning 
of the gth September I sent for the Sub-Inspector 
of the Head Quarters Police Station, a man in whom 
I believed I could trust, and made him read me 
the communication in private. It turned out to be a 
regular report representing M A A 's pro- 
ceedings between the 26th July and the 6th September, 
the day on which it was written. The purport of it 
was that he had been doing all he could to get hold 

of B S , but he found himself thwarted by 

the action of the agents of a certain wealthy landed 
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proprietor of the adjoining district. Upon this hfe 
had called upon the Magistrate of that district, and 
had shown him all his credentials, and explained who 
he was, and the object with which he had come. 

The Magistrate had then given him an order ad- 
dressed to the obstructive agents alluded to, who 
however, failed to obey it. 

But what had most astonished him was the subse* 
quent receipt of an order from the Magistrate, desiring 
him to leave the district, as he had been trying quite 

long enough to affect the arrest of B S , and 

there did not appear to be any reasonable hope of 
success. 

M A A— ^ concluded by asking how, 

under the circumstances, he was to carry out his 
original instructions to do all he could to effect the 
arrest of the absconded offender. 

To this communication I sent a verbal request by 
the bearer of the letter that his master should pay 
me a visit, to consult as to what was best to be done. 

On the 20th September, at g a.m., M A 

A was announced as having arrived, and I received 

him at once. After hearing all he had to say, I re-* 
marked that it appeared to me, that being unac^ 
customed to Police duties, he had made the object of 
his proceedings so public, that the man he desired to 
arrest was probably watching his movements, and 
there was in consequence no chance of immediate 
success. I therefore advised him to go quietly home, 

and let a little time elapse, so as to give B S 

the idea that the pursuit had been given up. In the 
meanwhile I recommended the emplo)rment by him of 
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persons not so likely to attract attention as a man of 
position like himself, in getting some tangible clue. 

At the same time I gave him an order addressed by 
name to a Mahomedan Sub-Inspector of Police, who, I 
said, would effect the arrest on the order being shown 

to him. I assured M A A that I should 

take care that the full credit thereof should neverthe- 
less be given to him. My visitor appeared to be quite 
satisfied with this arrangement, and took his leave. 

About forty-eight hours after he had left my house, 
I received a report from the Sub-Inspector of Pcfice of 
the Head Quarters Station, annexing an extract from 
the information given at the muster of village watch- 
men at his Station on the previous day, the 21st. 
From this I learnt that the watchmen of three separate 
villages had reported the passing through their villages 
of a Mahomedan, carried in a doolie by four bearers. 
He was accompanied by three attendants, one of whom 
carried a gun and a second a sword. At one village the 
traveller represented himself as an Excise officer of a 
neighbouring district on tour, and in the other two 
villages he had given out that he was a Police Inspectcwr 
en route to visit me. 

The Sub-Inspector, in forwarding these reports of 
the village watchmen, expressed a suspicion that the 
man was probably an impostor, and asked for in- 
structions. A description of the mysterious traveller 
was also given, from which I at once recognised my 

friend M A A . I laughed, and said, 

*'Well done; it has come to this, that my village 
Police have at last got so smart, that a respectable 
traveller has not a chance of passing through a village 
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without incurring the risk of having his movements 
reported at the Police Station ! " I then ordered the 
report to be filed, and the Police informed accordingly. 

On the I St October, ten days after this incident, I 
went by rail to an Outpost eight miles from my head 
quarters, to attend and look on at the muster of village 
watchmen. On arrival, I told the officer in charge, 
of the report made by three separate village 

watchmen regarding M A A . I pointed 

out to him that if my orders regarding the way in 
which information should be elicited from village 
watchmen were properly attended to, we might leSim 
much that had hitherto remained unknown. 

The officer addressed, then informed me, that some 
ten or twelve days previously, a Detective Inspector of 
Police had come to his Outpost, and applied for assist- 
ance in procuring a doolie and bearers to enable him to 
proceed into the interior to make certain confidential 
official enquiries. The request was compKed with- 
Since then Jie had heard rumours charging the 
detective with the commission of considerable oppres- 
sion in several villages in the interior of the Outpost 
jurisdiction. 

I at once exclaimed ** What ! a Detective Inspector 
of Police working in the district without reporting his 
proceedings to the Magistrate or myself? I never heard 
of such impertinence* What was the man like ? " 
From the description given, I at once recognized the 

pseudo detective as my friend M A A , a 

recognition which was reduced to certainty when I was 
told that he was accompanied by three men, one of 
whom carried a gun and a second a sword. The 
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description of one of these men tallied also with the 
appearance of the man who had been the bearer of 

M A A 's report to me of the 6th of 

September. 

This conversation between the officer of the Outpost 
and myself, took place at about 9 a.m. of the ist of 
October. There were a certain number of the village 
watchmen present at the time, but not nearly all who 
should have attended, so I waited till 1 1 a.m. 

On mustering them I found only 46 men present, of 
a total of 53 who should have been there. 

This muster was the first I had attended at this 
Outpost, since the issue of my written instructions for 
the hmitation of the number of attendances to three 
times a month. Matters were therefore, not in as 
efficient train as they should have been. This was 
the very point upon which I desired to satisfy myself 
by ocular evidence. As soon as all the men were 
seated in their places I told them what I had learnt, 
and desired any of them who might have seen the 
pseudo detective to stand up. My order was imme- 
diately responded to by four men. 

I directed the Police to record their stories just as 
they narrated them, and employed myself meanwhile, 
in looking over the indices of the work done by each 
village watchman. 

The statement of each of the four men was then 
read over to me, and I put them certain questions with 
the object of further elucidating matters. 

The Police Station to which the Outpost was 
subordinate was 12 miles south thereof, whilst another 
Outpost of the same station was 10 miles south east. 
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I desired a short account of what had been discovered 
by me, to be written to the officers in charge of the 
Station, and the other Outpost respectively. This was 
to include instructions to make enquiries from the 
watchmen who would attend on the following day, the 

2nd October, in view to learning whether M A 

A and his party had been noticed, or had com- 
mitted any overt acts of oppression in any of the 
villages of the jurisdiction of these Police posts respec- 
tively. Late at night, I received a reply from the 
officer of the Outpost 10 miles south east of where I 
was located, enclosing an extract from the record of 
information obtained at his Outpost, from the watchmen 
at the muster held by him that morning. 

This extract was to the eflfect that a -Detective 
Inspector of Police, accompanied by a moonshee and 
three other attendants, had visited the village of the 
watchman giving the information. The Detective had 
been duly supplied gratis with provisions for himself 
and party. This was to me a most gratifying 
testimony to the efficacy of the arrangements I had 
devised, for obtaining the general intelligence of the 
interior of the whole district simultaneously, at the 
centres represented by Police Stations and Outposts. I 
had started from my head quarters with the intention of 
attending muster on the ist of October at one Outpost, 
on the 2nd at the next, and then coming home on the 
3rd viA the Police Station to which these two Outposts 
were subordinate, where I could inspect the character 
of the intelligence elicited on the ist and 2nd from the 
village watchmen of the home circle of the Police 
Station jurisdiction. 
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The discovery I made however, determined an 
alteration in my original programme. I stuck to the 
base of operations, and superintended the muster of 
the Outpost I was at, on the 2nd of October also. The 
result was, that I elicited from 9 men out of 52 present 
further particulars of M A— — A 's proceedings. 

As the watchmen who attended on the ist, on their 
return to their villages, must have spread the report of 
my presence at their Outpost, not a single man was 
absent from the muster of the 2nd. 

What was more, the seven absentees from the 
muster of the ist, also put in an appearance! 

I first leamt of M • A A— — 's goings on, at 

9 a.m. on the ist October. 

By 3 p.m. on the 2nd I had sufficient prima facie 
evidence, to support nine distinct charges of personation 
and extortion against him, and left by train to report 
matters to the Magistrate. 

I obtained two warrants, each of which contained 

the names of M A A and all the members 

of his gang. The home of the former was in a village 
in the jurisdiction of one Police Station, whilst the 
houses of his accomplices were in another village of 
a separate Police Station circle. I deputed the Sub- 
Inspector of Police of the Head Quarters Police Station 
with one warrant, and sent my personal orderly with 

him. My orderly had seen M A — — A and 

the man sent to me by him with the report of the 6th 
September, when they came to my house. 

The second warrant I made over to the same Sub- 
Inspector for delivery for execution to the Sub-In- 
spector of another Police Station, through which he 

L 2 
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would have to pass en route to make the arrest. I 
hoped that if the whole of the accused party were not 
together, some would be arrested in one village, and 
the rest at the other. 

It so happened, that the second officer to whom the 
duplicate warrant was to have been made over for exe- 
cution, was out in the interior, when the men I had 
deputed from Head Quarters arrived at his Station. It 
was then arranged that my orderly should, accompanied 
by a subordinate officer of this Station, proceed to 

M A A-- ^'s village, whilst the Sub- Inspector 

of the Head Quarters Station should go to the other 
village to effect the arrest of the rest of the gang. 
The party of which my orderly formed one were for- 
tunate enough, not only to arrest M A A , 

but all his accomplices, except the man who sustained 
the role of moonshee^ who was never caught. 

At about 5.30 p.m., twenty-four hours after I had 
obtained the necessary warrants from the Magistrate, 

M A — — A — — and the other accused were 

brought to me. I then had the satisfaction of 
teUing him that I should in future not have 
the honour of troubling myself by receiving him as a 
visitor at my house, but that I should see what I could* 
do to provide him with free quarters at the expense oi 
Government, in a certain establishment called the jail. 

I then instituted a prosecution in one out of the 
nine cases against him, which I had in the meanwhile 
caused to be investigated to a conclusion. 
I was a witness for the prosecution. 

The pleader for the defence asked me whether the 
case before the Court was a representative one, as he 
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understood that there were several others of a precisely 
similar nature against his clients which might be 
simultaneously tried with advantage, I replied that 
the case before the Court was the first of a series, and 
that I claimed the right to prosecute in the manner 
which appeared to me best calculated to result in 
success. 

My forethought was fully justified by the result. 

The adjudicating Magistrate found sufficient reason, 
which was not quite conclusive to my mind, for dis- 
charging M A A 's accomplices; but he 

convicted M A-- A , and fined him Rs.200. 

I specially reported the result of this case, and asked 
for orders as to instituting any more, from my reserve 
of cases. I represented that in my opinion the punish- 
ment awarded merely amounted to causing the accused 
to disgorge Rs.200, an amount which might be reason- 
ably supposed to be within the sum extorted by him in 
cash and kind, between the 27th July and the 31st of 
September for the support of himself and his four 
accomplices. 

In addition to this there was the notorious fact 

that M A A had in the boldest manner 

possible swindled the Magistrate of the district 
and myself. 

Orders were received to institute a second case. 
I left the district before the case was taken up, but I 

subsequently learnt that M A A was tried 

by another Magistrate and awarded six months' rigorous 
imprisonment. 

From this order he appealed and was enlarged on 
bail. He failed to surrender to his bail and a warrant 



was in consequence issued for his arrest. My old 
orderly was entrusted with the execution of the 
warrant, and for this purpose went to Calcutta. He 
failed to make the arrest, but learnt that the absconder 
would probably be found in Lahore. 

He accordingly applied for leave to take his family 
home, 

Lahore lay en route. He was successful in 

arresting M A A in Lahore. He made 

the defendant over to the Lahore Police, and obtained 
the order of the Deputy Commissioner of the District 
for his transfer in custody to the District whence the 
accused had absconded. 

On his return to duty, my orderly found a reward 
of Rs.50 awaiting him. I am ignorant of the 
ultimate fate of M A — — A . 
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No. 26.— JADUA ALIAS DACOUTIA BRAHMINS. 

Jadtui or Dacoutia Brahmins ^ is the name of a 
certain class of Brahmins, who live principally by 
imposing on the superstition of ignorant persons, and 
having gained their confidence, cheat them of their 
money and valuables, such as gold and silver orna- 
ments. These professional cheats induce their victims 
by various pretences to produce their money and other 
valuables for the alleged purpose of doubling or 
trebling them. When they succeed, they pretend to 
bury them in the presence of their dupes, and by 
some subterfuge manage to take an opportunity to 
substitute a brick or other substance for the valuables 
which they carry off, promising to return on the morrow 
to dig up the doubled or trebled property. 

One of these men, was unfortuniately for him> 
caught by a sceptical villager, whose brother and the 
women-folk of the house, had in his absence been 
swindled in this way. 

The man who made the arrest took his prisoner to 
the Police Station, and from his story it appeared that 
there were two or three other men concerned in the 

■ 

swindle. 

The Police made prompt search and were successful 
in arresting four more men at a distance of six miles 
oflf, who were identified as accomplices of the man first 
arrested. 

Directly I heard of the case I obtained from the 



Magistrate the custody of the accused, and a remand 
of seven days to enable me to learn more about them 
by testing the accuracy of the names and addresses 
given by the accused. 

To make a long story short, I discovered no less 
than 125 of these professional swindlers residing in the 
head quarters city, almost in the shadow of my house. 

Whilst glad to have made the discovery I confess I 
felt ashamed to think that I had been six years in the 
district without knowing anything about these men. 

I made their method of swindling as widely known 
as possible by having it narrated in detail to the village 
watchmen at muster. 

The Village Police were moreover desired to tell the 
whole story in their respective villages and to keep a 
sharp look out for Dacoutia Brahmins. Out of the 125 
DacoutiaSj who I ascertained had houses in the City, 
I found only 51 present. The inference I drew from 
this fact was that the remaining "154 men were out 
swindling. On further enquiries I ascertained that 
something like one man in every six had been convicted 
and suffered imprisonment at some time or other for 
swindling. 

I made every effort to keep an efficient surveillance 
over this colony of cheats as far as the law would 
permit, but found it an extremely difficult matter. 

One day, sixteen of them disappeared simultaneously. 
The matter was promptly reported to me, and a couple 
of days afterwards six of them were found evidently 
preparing to commence operations in a village of my 
district, 20 miles off. The watchman reported their 
presence in his village to a Police officer who chanced 
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to be out on duty in the vicinity. Enquiry resulted 
in two persons recognizing two of the Dacoutias, as 
men who had swindled them of valuable property 
twelve months previously. 

My recollection does not serve me to enable me to 
say what became of these two men, but I think they 
got off, as no .complaint had been made by the sufferers 
at the time that they lost their property, and after such 
a lapse of time none was recovered. With the other 
men nothing could be done. 

The only good result probably was, that the gang 
were prevented from successfully carrying out their dis- 
honest purposes, of which there was little moral doubt. 

My investigation also had the effect of enabling me 
to connect the City colony of Dacoutias with similar 
colonies in several of the districts adjacent to my own, 
and I accordingly sent notice to these districts. 

Shortly after, a man was sent from the A district 

with a Police officer, to see if he could identify any of 
my Dacoutias as having swindled him, three months 

previously, in the A District. The result was, 

that complainant charged three of the Dacoutias shown 
to him. Two of them were subsequently conclusively 

identified by numerous witnesses in the A District, 

and were convicted and sentenced to imprisonment. 
In this case, recovery of a portion of the stolen property 
tended to considerably strengthen the prosecution. 

I afterwards obtained information of a large number 
of cases of swindling, which were undoubtedly the work 
of this criminal tribe. They were many of them old 
cases, and had, with very few exceptions, never been 
reported. 
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No. 27.— THE CENSUS OF 1881. 

In February 1880, instructions were issued by 
Government that preparations should be commenced 
for the taking of a Census in the same month of 188 1. 

The chief feature of the arrangements that were to 
be made, was the parcelling out of the district into 
Census circles and sub-circles. 

This was a lengthy and tedious operation, but my 
Police found no difficulty in accomplishing it. 

Under one of the salient provisions of my system, 
they had in 1877 already gone through an apprentice- 
ship to this work, in the breaking up of their respective 
jurisdictions into geographically arranged circles of 
village watchmen's beats, of twenty men to a beat. 

Between 1877 ^^^ 1880 they had gradually 
improved on their first attempt, and understood the 
principle thoroughly. 

The order to form circles and sub-circles for Census 
purposes was therefore not altogether novel to them. 

The Government desired, that the existing names 
of the villages should be reconciled and bracketed with 
those of the mouzahs of the Trigonometrical Survey. 
A further direction stipulated that when forming circles 
survey mouzahs should be kept intact and not divided 
between two or more Census circles. 

As the area of each survey mouzah was accurately 
known, this order was intended to secure the possibility 
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of instituting a comparison of population to area after 
the Census had been taken. 

The difference between a mouzah and a village was 
this : — The mouzah was a piece of land identified at 
the time the survey was made by the name of the 
village to which the land belonged, but which might 
have had any number of groups of habitations on it 
known by separate names. The village was any group 
of habitations in a mouzah distinguished by a separate 
name. 

In course of years, from one cause or another, the 
once familiar mouzah names were in some instances 
superseded by others. 

After the date of the completion of a survey, the parent 
village may have dwindled, whilst an ofishoot there- 
from, started at some other point within the mouzah^ 
known by the name of the older village, gradually 
attained a prominence which effectually obliterated the 
parent habitation even to the extent of effacing its name 
from current use. The difficulty was therefore, in such 
cases, to identify existing appellations^ and correctly 
bracket them with obsolete and nearly forgotten names. 
This was, I believe, substantially effected in every in- 
stance in my district. I had much reason to be grateful 
for the assistance afforded by the work of the Survey 
Department. 

The general map of the district I found to be most 
accurate, whilst those of each survey mouzah kept in 
volumes, Pergunah by Pergunahy in the records of the 
CoUectorate, were invaluable. Without the efficient 
aid of these products of an exact science, identification 
of many of the old survey mouzahs would have been 
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simply impossible ; with them to refer to, all doubtfiil 
cases were conveniently and satisfactorily elucidated. 
Each Police Station possessed an alphabetical list of 
the villages in its own jurisdiction, but I had no general 
list of the villages of the whole district. Accordingly, 
in anticipation of coming events, I determined to 
prepare one. I arranged that this list should show 
the Pergunah and Police Station to which each village 
belonged. To this I intended to add the number of 
the Census circle to which each village was allotted. 
As I knew there were many villages bearing the same 
name in different parts of the district, it was important 
to know the jurisdiction in which each was situated. 

The first difficulty was to get a competent man for 
the work, and the next to make his services available 
for it, from the sanctioned establishment. The duties 
to be performed by every man in the force had been 
rigidly calculated for in the sanctioned Police force of 
the district. It was therefore difficult to employ even 
a single man on any task likely to engross his services 
for a length of time, without trenching more or less on 
other necessary work. 

Towards the end of 1879, amongst the ever 
present crowd of applicants for employment in the 
Police was a youth of 22 or 23 years of age. This 
young man possessed a singularly efficient knowledge 
of the Hindi, Nagri, and Arabic characters, which he 
read and wrote with facility. He knew moreover the 
Roman character, although he could not converse in 

English. This man, P L , was extremely 

urgent in his appeals to be given the indulgence of a 
trial as a non-paid apprentice. He said he would be 
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quite content to rest his hope of future permanent 
employment on a test of his fitness for it. I agreed to 
these terms, and set him to work at the alphabetical list 
of all the villages in the district. 

I attached him to my camp, and he travelled about 
with me all through the district throughout the cold 
weather, 1879-80. I engaged him about November 1879, 
and found a place for him as a constable on five rupees 

per mensem from January 1880. P L worked 

steadily single handed for months. So far as the 
material furnished to him from the various Police 
Stations permitted, he performed the work thoroughly. 

Subsequent comparison with the scientifically 
prepared list of Survey mouzahs proved how grossly 
defective the village lists at Police Stations had hitherto 
been. 

This put me out of all conceit with my previously 
greatly cherished village lists, which I had placed much 
faith in as very fairly correct. 

When therefore I found some 800 names had to 
be added to those previously on my books, I was much 
impressed with the necessity for moderating my belief 
in the value of almost every information which I had 
hitherto accepted as fairly near the mark. 

Although the orders of Government were issued 
in February 1880, I had commenced operations in 
November 1879. I knew that the more leisure I allowed 
myself for preparations, the less trouble I would have 
in the end, when the time for taking the Census arrived. 
It was certain also, that in any case, the Police would 
be called upon to aid in the preparations, an assistance 
which I suspected would amount in practice to their 
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bearing the brunt of the work. If any breakdown 
occurred, I felt that the Police would certainly be 
treated to their full share of the .blame. It was 
moreover specially important for Police purposes, to 
secure a careful scrutiny of the village lists. 

AH things considered, I deemed it advisable to let 
the Police make the arrangements, and fairly deserve 
any praise or blame that might be awarded to the 
result of their labours. 

These considerations induced me to undertake to 
make the necessary dispositions for the whole district, 
excepting only the head quarters city, and the 
municipal town at the head quarters of each of the 
three magisterial sub-divisions. 

I felt that I should have infinitely less trouble in 
issuing orders to the Police myself, than in interpreting 
to them the orders of a number of other officers. I did 
not overlook the fact that one of the most important 
objects in a vast operation of the kind, was to enlist 
the intelligent co-operation of the better classes of the 
native community. I knew the result of my action 
would depend very much on the quality of the 
agency I employed in carrying it out. I therefore 
determined to associate with the work as many of the 
wealthiest and best known landed proprietors as pos- 
sible, and I hoped in some degree to obtain through 
them the confidence of the people. All the superior 
supervising agency was therefore selected, where 
possible, from amongst landed proprietors of means. 
As I marched through my district during the cold 
weather tour of 1 880-1881, I sent letters of invitation 
to all the most prominent men in each Census circle 



to visit me at appointed times and places. I made 
arrangements to receive them collectively with all due 
ceremony. 

I informed them of the intention of Government 
to take a Census of the population. I explained to 
them that this was no new idea, but an operation 
which was carried out from time to time in every 
civilized country. I pointed out that the order for 
taking a Census was not confined to India alone, but 
affected every part of the world in which the Queen 
Empress held sway. I remarked that ignorant p)eople 
connected the operation with the unreasonable idea 
that it was the forerunner of some new tax. 

I reminded them how superfluous it was for the 
Government to go to the trouble and expense of a 
Census, if it was money that was wanted. I went on 
to say, that they must admit that it was quite possible 
to impose and enforce a tax without any such pre- 
liminary operations. I could therefore assure them 
that the Census had no possible connection with con- 
templated taxation. I added that I trusted they would 
believe this, and do what they could to disabuse their 
tenants and every one with whom they came in contact 
of any erroneous impressions to the contrary. I then 
said that the Government were anxious to obtain as 
accurate an enumeration of the people as possible, and 
it was to ask for their co-operation to secure this that 
I had invited them to meet me. I further remarked 
that supposing any one of them was particularly 
interested in carrying out any operation in his estate, 
he would no doubt avail himself of the assistance of 
his most trusted and respectable servants. In like 
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manner, the State desired to secure the assistance of 
those amongst its subjects in whom most confidence 
could be placed, and who, for their wealth, dignity of 
position, and integrity, had the greatest influence with 
the mass of the people. 

I therefore hoped that they would show their loyalty 
and good will to the Government by accepting the 
appointments of Supervisors and Superintendents of 
the various Census circles* 

I did not fail to point out that the positions I asked 
them to fill were no sinecures. I assured them that 
every Census schedule would come under close scrutiny. 
If therefore, they desired to avoid the unpleasant 
necessity of accounting for bad work, they would 
have to take a sincere and active interest in seeing that 
their schedules were honestly and correctly prepared. 

With rare exceptions, these gentlemen accorded 
their assistance with more or less willingness. Some 
took cordial interest in seeing that the Census schedules 
were carefully prepared, and all were, I think, im- 
pressed with the responsibility attached to the due 
performance of their duties. That my efforts to secure 
good work were appreciated I had gratifying testimony 
in receiving the offer of the appointment of Superin- » 
tendent of the Census Compilation Office of the 
province in which I was serving, which I much re- 
gretted being forced by circumstances to decHne. 

The district alphabetical list of villages which I had 
prepared, proved extremely useful in many ways, and 
helped to save much time and trouble. 

Here is an instance. 

A large sum of Government money was stolen 
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in a distant district. I received a requisition from 
the Magistrate and Collector of that district to enquire 

and report to him, whether a certain man named N 

Khan was or was not in my district in the village 
of Mohomedpur on a certain night. It was said that 

N Khan was an oft convicted criminal bearing the 

worst possible character, and that he was suspected of 
having committed the theft of Government money on 
the night mentioned. It was further remarked that 
some of my old Police Inspectors would be sure to know 
N Khan, as he was such a notorious blackguard. 

It was nowhere stated in this letter in which Police 
Station jurisdiction the village of Mohomedpur was 
situated ; I therefore called for my alphabetical list and 
found therein the names of twenty four villages of the 
same name in various parts of the district ! 

On this I replied at once to the effect that I had been 
for six years in the district, and had never so much as 

heard the name of N Khan as being a notorious 

criminal, a fact which could hardly have escaped me had 
he been so prominent an evil doer as was represented. 

With reference to his alleged residence, I attached a 
detailed list of 24 villages of the name of Mohomedpur^ 
showing the Pergunahs and Police Stations to which 
they severally belonged, and begged that the particular 
Mohomedpur in which enquiries were to be made might 
be indicated. I heard nothing more of the matter for 

weeks ; I then received an intimation that N Khan 

was not wanted. 

I was frequently receiving requests, that enquiries 
might be made on certain matters, and intimations 
conveyed to various persons, in such and such villages. 

M 
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Not infrequently, the jurisdiction in which these villages 
were situated was not mentioned. In such cases the 
alphabetical list always came into play, and orders 
were despatched simultaneously to two or more places 
at once. This plan generally secured an answer from 
the right place within a reasonable time. 

The chief difficulties of this nature arose from 
references from the Military Department and the office 
of the Protector of Emigrants, Calcutta. It was not 
Jilways the fault of the enquiring offices, who wrote on 
insufficient information supplied to other offices by the 
persons on whose behalf the information was required. 

I considered moreover, that it was my duty to 
know all about the names and position of each village 
in my district, and if there were a couple of dozen of 
the same name, as in the case of Mohomedpur, to be 
able to distinguish one from the other. The alpha- 
betical list enabled me to do this effectually. 

During the preparations for the Census, my method 
of mustering the village watchmen proved of great value, 
in enabling me to learn from them, without reference ta 
the officers of the Station and Outpost Police, whether 
the enumerators were at work in every village. As an 
illustration of this, I may mention that at the Police 

Station of B ^h I inspected 216 watchmen just a few 

days before the actual Census day, viz., the i8th 
February, 1881. 

On the nth February I asked the 108 men present 
whether the preliminary enumeration was in course of 
being recorded ; I received an assurance in the affirma- 
tive. On the following day however, two watchmen 
reported that the enumerators were absent from their 
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village and had not begun work. I called the attention 
of the Sub- Inspector of Police to this report. The Sub- 
Inspector informed me that he had already found this 
out, and had deputed a constable to search for the 
absentee enumerators, and call upon them to explain 
why they had omitted to do their duty. I remarked 
that there were only a few days remaining, and that 
care should be taken to see that the omission was 
rectified in time. 

About five minutes later, the constable who had 
been deputed to attend to the matter arrived with a 
letter from the enumerators, reporting their return to 
their village, and that they had commenced work. 

Prior to this the Magistrate of the district had in 
like manner ascertained and informed me of similar 
delay on the part of enumerators in'other portions of 
the district, and I had made arrangements to compel 
these men to do their duty. 
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No. 28.— MY FAILURE TO FURNISH A 

REPORT. 

As an illustration of the way in which the demand 
for information generally found its way to the Police, I 
give the following fact. 

Some time in July 1880, I received a requisition 
directing me to submit a report for 1878, on the hide 
trade of my district for that year. 

This was a subject regarding which I had not had 
any data kept up during 1878. I did not therefore see, 
how I was to comply with the order. 

It so happened however, that when directing that a 
ledger should be kept, of all information collected by 
the Police, one of the subjects which I had selected for 
enquiry, was the number and locality of the various hide 
stores or ** charsa goddmsj^^ as the natives called them. 

This information had been begun to be collected 
since April 1880. Under these circumstances, I 
reported, that I did not hope to be able to obtain any 
information worthy of the name as regards the hide 
trade of 1878, but that if such data as I had been able to 
collect regarding current trade since the previous April 
was of any use, I should be most happy to compile and 
submit them. Shortly after this I was at the head 
quarters of the largest sub-division of the district, of 
which the Sub-Divisional Magistrate was an extremely 
able Bengalee gentleman. I paid this gentleman a 
visit, and had an early morning cup of tea with him. 
We of course began to talk on official matters, and I 
asked him whether he had been called upon to report 






on the hide trade of his sub-division for 1878. He 
replied ** Yes." I then asked if he was going to submit 
a report. " Oh ! certainly," was the reply. ** But," 
said I, "how do you propose to get your facts?" 
"Well, I have deputed the Canoongoe to make 
enquiries," replied my host. "So far so good," I 
rejoined; " but' how is the Canoongoe going to get his 
facts ?" " Oh ! " was the reply, " he will enquire from 
the hide merchants." " Yes," I said, " no doubt ; but 
what value will you be able to attach to the result of 
his enquiries?" "We shall," said he, " get a general 
idea of the trade." "Ah ! general idea," I rejoined, " I am 
afraid those general ideas are so very general as to be 
worse than useless, for they are so apt to be taken as much 
nearer the mark than they really are." I then remarked 
that considering that the area of the Police Station at 
his head quarters was 297 square miles, and he had 
three others, of which one was upwards of 250 square 
miles, I failed to see when the Canoongoe would be 
likely to complete his report. I then told the Sub- 
Divisional Magistrate that I had been down to the Police 
Station, and had there learnt that the Canoongoe had 
been to the Police to beg them to help him. One of the 
Head Constables told the Canoongoe^ that if he woul4 
come the next time the village watchmen mustered, 
he would be able to learn all the information they 
could supply, regarding the places at which there 
were hide stores, and the names of the persons engaged 
in the trade in their respective villages. 

No second demand was made on me for a report, 
but I dare say one was submitted, and that my Police 
aided indirectly in giving some of the figures. 
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29.— THE MUSICAL THIEF. 

The efficient aid afforded by the telegraph in the 
arrest of a fugitive is pleasingly illustrated, from a 
' Police point of view, in the following incident : — 

I had just returned rather late from my usual 

morning ride, when Babu N C D was 

announced as urgently desiring to see me on important 
business. 

I had from time to time been brought in contact 
with this gentleman, and had come to entertain an 
appreciative regard for his high abilities and character. 

I felt sure that Babu N* C D would never 

have dreamt of coming personally to my house at such 
an hour, unless he had something really urgent to com- 
municate. I lost no time in receiving my visitor, who 
informed me that about one thousand rupees' worth of 
property had been stolen from his house some time 
very early that morning. The circumstances were 
these. Some weeks previously a Bengalee youth of 
one or two and twenty had gone to the Babu and 
represented that he was anxious to obtain employment, 
and begged to be permitted to lodge with him for a 
few days whilst searching for work in the neighbourhood. 
The stranger was most hospitably received, and pro- 
vided with food and lodging. Failing to secure a 
situation, he left to try his fortune further west. 
During his stay, the stranger had discoursed music, 
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sweet to the ear of the host and his friends, on a silver- 
mounted clarionet, the property of his entertainer. 

The seductive manners and musical attainments 
of the self offered guest, had the effect of lulling any idea 
of caution, and his departure was viewed with regret 
by his kindly host. 

Some weeks later the stranger returned from an 
unsuccessful tour in the North- West Provinces, and 

again offered himself a,s a guest to Babu N C 

D , who a second time took him into his house. 

After a week or ten days had elapsed, the hospitable 
Babu awoke to the fact that his guest had left him 
without saying good-bye. 

The silver-mounted clarionet, some good wearing 
apparel, bank-notes and cash to the value of five or 
six hundred rupees, and other miscellaneous articles of 
a total value of about one thousand rupees, had gone 
also. I expressed my regret that I had not been in- 
formed of this earlier in the day. My visitor informed 
me that he had been to my house between 6 and 7 a.m., 
but that I had gone out riding, and my servants were 
unable to say where I had gone, or when I was likely 
to return. Meanwhile he had done all he could 
to trace the runaway, and the Police were in 
active search for him. It had been ascertained 
at the Railway Station, that a man answering to 
the description of his late guest had been seen at the 
station that morning, at the time the train for the 
North- West Provinces was due, at about 4 a.m. 

Having obtained this outline of the case, I ques- 
tioned the Babu closely as to the personal appearance 
of the suspected thief. The description given had a 
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strong family resemblance to the descriptions of many 
other suspected persons. I perceived that as it stood 
there was nothing suflficiently definite to warrant a 
Police officer in detaining any one on the strength of it. 
I therefore asked my informant if he had seen his guest 
bathing in the open, according to native custom. 

He replied in the affirmative. I then enquired if 
he had happened to notice any particular marks, such 
as scars or discoloration of the skin. 

I was rewarded by being told that the absconder 
had a patch on the left side of the breast bone, about 
the size of a florin, which was of a lighter colour than 
the rest of the skin. I also obtained the description of 
the clarionet case, and of some of the stolen clothing. 

I then wrote a telegram to the officer in charge of 
the Railway Police at Mogulserai, giving as full 
particulars as I could, consistent with due brevity. 
This accomplished, I found that it would cost not less 
than Rs.io. I had not as much in the house, nor 
had my visitor any money with him^ I pointed out to 
him however, that it was essential that my telegram 
should be despatched without avoidable delay. I 
begged him to go to the Telegraph Office, which was 
only some 300 to 400 yards from my house, and arrange 
with the Telegraph Master to have it sent off at once. 
A quarter of an hour from the time of his arrival had 
sufficed to see my visitor en route to the Telegraph 
Office. A reference to the Railway time table 
showed, that the train by which the supposed thief had 
travelled would reach Mogulserai forty-seven minutes 
later. 

From Mogulserai there was a branch line to the 
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well known sacred city of Benares. There was there^ 
fore, not a second to spare, as the absconder might make 
for Benares. In the meanwhile I despatched a Police 
officer to make enquiries at a large town some 30 miles 
off, where the train would have halted en route ^ and 
where it was quite possible for the absconder to have 
alighted 

The steps taken proved successful. 

The telegram reached the Police at Mogulserai 
shortly before the train left for Benares. A Head 
Constable got into the train, and quitting it the moment 
it arrived at its destination, took up his position at the 
exit door for passengers. In due course a young man 
carrying a clarionet case of the description given in my 
telegram essayed to pass the barrier. 

He wore a coat of the description of one of the 
articles stolen. To make matters still more conclusive 
he was found to have a patch the size of a florin of a 
lighter colour than the rest of his skin on the left side 
of his chest. 

Two days later the thief was brought to me with 
everjrthing that he had stolen, less the few rupees 
paid for his railway ticket. 

The Railway Police were extremely complimentary 
regarding the conclusive fullness of the telegraphic 
description, which they said had a material effect on 
the feeling of certainty with which they acted. 

A few days latter the musical thief was awarded 
two years' rigorous imprisonment with hard labour. 

On the conclusion of the case, Babu N 

C D voluntarily offered a present of Rs. 50, 

which he paid into court with the request that it might 
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be given to the Police who had been instrumental in 
arresting the thief, and restoring to him so large a per- 
centage of the property stolen from him. 

I had much pleasure in forwarding the money to 
the Assistant Inspector-General of the Government 
Railway Police of the North-west Provinces for 
distribution to the men concerned. 
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No. 30.— CONSERVANCY CASES. 
TURNING THE TABLES ON COMPLAINERS. 

The Police not infrequently come in for a good 
deal of abuse. This is at times deserved, and at 
others without reason. Amongst the multifarious 
duties of the Bengal Police, is that of assisting in the 
enforcement of conservancy regulations in municipal 
towns or cities. 

At the head quarters of my district was a city 
having an area of nearly nine square miles. In this 
there were X76 constables' beats, having, a total of 
32,540 houses therein. 

There were from time to time acrimonious com- 
plaints of the insanitary condition of many parts of 
the municipality. Of course the Police came in for a 
liberal share of blame. When I first took charge of 
my duties I observed that criminal house trespass by 
night was the particular phase of crime from which the 
district at large, and the head quarters city in parti- 
cular, suffered. 

When^ therefore, my efforts brought about a 
steadily decreasing bill of biirglafy cases, as the natural 
result of a progressive increase in the detection and 
conviction of offenders engaged in this kind of offence, 
the Police had more leisure to bestow on conservancy 
matters. 

During the course of six years, the reports of this 
crime fell gradually from upwards of 550 cases to less 
than 150 in 1880. 
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Having regard to the size and population of the 
City, I was much struck by learning, that the total 
average number of municipal prosecutions initiated by 
the Police, was at the rate of biit 400 cases per annum 
for the previous five years. 

There were seventeen Police posts in the city. I 
therefore directed that the Police officer in charge of 
each post should report, if possible, at least one case 
per diem. Each constable's beat was to be taken in 
rotation for thorough inspection, and the most glaring 
instance of disregard of conservancy regulations 
selected for report. 

This action, as time went on, had a most bene- 
ficial effect* Each, case taken up frightened a circle 
of people living in the vicinity of the victim selected 
as an example to his neighbours. 

The result was a general awakening of the inhabi- 
tants to the necessity for some regard for cleanliness. 

The method adopted secured the effect of remind- 
ing the people, on an average at least once every 
ten days, of their obligations in regard to sanitary 
matters. 

For example, take a Police post with eight beats. 
In compliance with this general rule, Beat No. i 
would have one report sent up against the ofiender in 
the most flagrant instance of disregard of public 
cleanliness on the first day of a month. Beats 
No. 2 to 8 would similarly receive attention between 
the 2nd and 8th in respective rotation. 

On the ninth day of the month Beat No. i would 
again come in for attention, and the second series 
of reports against offenders would be started, and so 
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on all through the year. In this way, under this 
general rule, persons most neglectful of sanitary rules, 
were at seventeen different points in the City, stirred 
up daily to a sense of their responsibilities. 

This general plan for securing the constant atten- 
tion of the Police to this portion of their duties was in no 
way a bar to more than one report per day being made 
when necessary. It merely kept the sanitary regula- 
tions working, at the rate of at least one case a day, at 
as many points as there were Police posts in the 
municipality. It further counteracted the tendency of 
the Police to overwork the regulations in localities 
selected by them as most convenient for running up 
an imposing total of reports as evidence of their 
activity. As an instance of this I found that in an 
Outpost with but six or seven beats, the Police had 
sent up fifty-six reports from one beat in the immediate 
vicinity of the Outpost and absolutely not a single case 
from the rest of the jurisdiction. As may be supposed 
I very soon put a stop to this, and curbed and 
diverted their zeal to the entire jurisdiction generally. 
The effect of my arrangements was, that from 400 
prosecutions per annum the number of cases reported 
for orders, rose to upwards of 8,000 in the year, and 
the city became proportionately cleaner. Whilst I 
thus succeeded in gradually removing all grounds 
that had previously existed for charging the City Police 
with not taking sufficient interest in their duties as con- 
servancy officers, the Honorary Magisterial Establish- 
ment, which existed for the disposal of the reports made 
by the Police, as gradually became unequal to the work. 

I was thus in a position to divert complaint from 
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the Police to the various benches of Magistrates who 
had to adjudicate on the cases sent up. This was so 
far gratifying, that some of these native gentlemen had 
to taste a little of the sauce which they had so 
liberally administered in days gone by, to the multi- 
fariously employed and hardworked Police. 
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No. 31.— BORDER CRIME. 

About five miles from the southern, border of my 
district was J — — d, a large town, the head quarters 
of a Magisterial Sub-Division of an adjoining district. 

The Superintendent of Police of this district was a 
personal friend of mine of many years' standing, whose 
experience and abilities I held in great respect. Very 
shortly before I left to proceed on furlough, I received 
a demi-oflficial note from this officer, in which he 
stated that he was much concerned in consequence 
of the prevalence of burglary cases in the town of 
J d. He enquired how I was getting on as to 
burglaries, and ventured an opinion that he was suf-: 
fering at the hands of men, who, finding my district too 
hot for them, had transferred their attentions to the 
town of J d. 

I replied at once, and said that I was happy to be 
able to say that night crime in my district, in com- 
parison with the record of previous years, was by no 
means on the ascendant. It so happened, that before 

I received my friend Mr. G 's letter, I had been 

in communication with Mr. B , my most able 

Assistant and coadjutor, in regard to the preparation of 
descriptive rolls, of a number of released convicts, 
whom the Police had lost sight of from the head 
quarters city. Many of these men were burglars. 

I was therefore inclined to agree with Mr. G — in 

thinking that it was not at all improbable that some of 
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my absentee ex-convicts were plying their trade in 

J d. I therefore arranged with Mr. B to send 

four of the best detective constables of the City Police^ 
who, collectively, were acquainted with the personal 
appearance of every one of the forty ex-convicts absent 
from the City. The constables were to go in plain 
clothes and take a list of the men whom they wefe to 
identify, if discovered in J d. 

Before this reference from Mr. G , I had 

appealed to him to co-operate with me in the endeavour 
to check burglary cases in Section No. i. of the Police 
Station, the jurisdiction of which adjoined that of the 
J— — d Police Station. 

My efforts to check night crime in this particular 
section had for years been futile, and the state of this 
part of the country was, even when I left, not quite 
satisfactory. 

This particular point of the borders of my district' 
was not the only one that suffered in this way, There 
was another section, No. 19 of the H Station, also- 
bordering on Mr. G *s district, which for three con- 
secutive years baffled my efforts. Then there were : 

three sections bordering on the district of M , on 

the east, which gave me some trouble ; and yet another, 
No. 7 of the M— — r Police Station, on the west, on 

the borders of the district of A , which for three 

consecutive years gave trouble. I do not for a moment , 
mean to suggest that it was any particular fault of the 
Police on the other side of my district border that I was 
unable to stop the crime on my side. I dare say if the 
criminal history of the villages across my district border 
were examined, that it would be found that they suffered 
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equally with mine in excess 'of portions of the country 
more in the interior of the respective districts. 

This I attribute to the bad characters of each 
district raiding upon the adjoining district, where they 
are unknown, rather than commit offences in the locality 
where they live. For this reason I am of opinion that 
the villages along the confines of a district are more 
exposed to attack from thieves than those further 
removed from the border. 

I may be wrong, but my experience so far, since I 
commenced to observe the geographical position of 
reported crime, appears to support this conclusion. 

I was passing through circle No, 19 of the H 

Station above alluded to when I was fairly mobbed by 
the men of the village of E . 

They had a few days before had an encounter with 
thieves, in which they had killed one of them. 

This thief came from just over the border, from the 

district of G . 

The villagers of E declared that the relatives of 

the thief had threatened to take two lives for the one 
they had taken. I instructed the villagers to organize 
patrol parties from all the available men of the village, 
so that each party need only do an hour's patrol work, 
and I promised to send them special assistance from 
head quarters, where I was then proceeding. After 
this night crime ceased altogether in the village. 

In section 7 of M r Police Station, a thief was 

caught who was also traced as a resident of the 
neighbouring district. 

During the famine year 1866, eleven years before I 
began to devise the system on which I now work, I was 

N 
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in charge of a district which at that time was notorious 
for Dacoities or gang robberies. 

There were no less than sixty-three such cases 
reported in the year. I took to examining the position 
of these cases on the map, and was astonished to find 
that no less than fourteen of them had occured in an 
area of sixteen square miles, measuring eight miles by 
two, close along the border adjacent to a neighbouring 
district, also noted for the crime of Dacoity. 

I have often since thought that had I not been 
removed just as 1 made this discovery, that I should 
have then devised something like my present method 
for keeping myself informed of the geographical position 
of crime, a plan which I have found of the utmost use. 
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No. 32.— A DISHONEST POLICE OFFICER 

DISPOSED OF. 

There are no characters amongst Police officers 
more aggravating than able but indolent and unambitious 
men. I persistently endeavoured to induce or coerce 
such individuals to overcome their indolence, and to 
kindle ambition in them at the same time that I 
obtained all I could from their indubitable ability. 

My best efforts were unsuccessful in making the 
smallest impression on some men. I have a recollection 
of one officer of this sort who quite exhausted my 
patience. 

It is often a difficult matter to get rid of such men. 
Somehow or other, they just manage to keep clear of 
any charge of neglect, of sufficient gravity to support a 
sentence so severe as dismissal. 

This was the case with Sub- Inspector B L -. 

I accordingly determined, speaking metaphorically, to 
give him sufficient rope to hang himself with — I simply 
left him alone. 

Unsuccessful work I could not quarrel with, so long 
as due efforts to obtain success had been made, how- 
ever ill-calculated they might have been to secure the 
desired result. What I did so strongly object to, was 
the absence of effort and the necessity for constantly 
urging a Police officer to make some. 

I was camping in company with the Magistrate of 
the district, and a day or two before we were to move to 

N 2 
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the plate of which B L was the Sub-Inspector 

of the Police Station, I had occasion to make a special 
visit to it, in connection with an enquiry in a forgery 
case. On arrival at the Station, I noticed that it had a 
very unkempt and generally neglected condition. In 

pursuance of my plan for getting rid of B L , I 

abstained from making any remark. 

Had I done so, he would have furbished up the 
place and have made it wear an appearance wholly 
foreign to its usual aspect. 

The Magistrate would have had little if any reason 

to complain, and B L might probably have 

escaped the severe handling he fully deserved. 

In due course the Magistrate arrived. It was 
generally my custom to make the inspection of Police 
Stations first, and thus pave the way for the Magistrate. 
On this occasion I made some excuse and left that 
officer to do so. 

As I had hoped, Mr. M returned to camp very 

wroth at the unsatisfactory outward appearance of the 
Station ; but I felt sure there would be even stronger 
reason for his displeasure when he came to criticise the 

work. It was Mr. M 's invariable custom to order 

all released convicts and bad characters under the 
surveillance of the Police, to be summoned for his 
inspection. 

He saw all these men himself, made enquiries from 
the officer in charge of the Police Station or outpost, as 
the case might be, as to the names, cases in which 
concerned and means of livelihood of many of them. 

When any man was reported to be living an honest 
life, or any other good reason could be shown for 
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relieving him from Police supervision, he passed orders 
accordingly. 

When B L was put through the ordeal of 

?Ln examination as to the names and antecedents of 
the bad characters, he boldly gave names and details 
of the case of each man regarding whom reference 
was made to him. The released convicts themselves 
remained silent. 

After Mr. M had asked and received answers 

from B L to some half dozen references, he 

began to test the replies he had received. 

The result was, that in almost every instance there 
was some glaring inaccuracy. A man sentenced to two 
years' rigorous imprisonment by his own admission for 
attempting to pass base coin, was represented by 

B L to have suffered six months' rigorous 

imprisonment for the theft of some brass utensils, and 
so on all through the chapter. I then interposed and 
begged the Magistrate to allow me to relieve him of 
any further detailed enquiry, and permit me to deal 
with the Sub-Inspector. I received the required 

permission, and set to work to analyse B L 's 

work for the whole ye^r. I made a detailed list of 
all the cases credited to him in the statement of 
^vork prepared from the station records, noted the 
names, distance, and direction of the village from which 
each case had been reported, ascertained in how many 
of those sent up for trial by him the accused had been 
arrested and property recovered and brought to the 
Station by the Village Police, what cases he took up in 
the first instance and carried to a conclusion, and the 
precise stage at which he appeared on the scene, in 
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cases in which he had relieved the officer first deputed 
to make investigation. The result was most damaging 

to B L . He had annexed many cases in which, 

from the circumstances, a conviction was almost a fore- 
gone conclusion, and with equal care for his credit on 
paper, made over nearly every unpromising looking 
case to one of the subordinate officers, and in several 
instances in which success had been obtained by his 
subordinates, he had appropriated cases at an advanced 
stage in the enquiry, and merely given a few finishing 
touches and thereby obtained the full credit of success 
in the figure returns, showing number of cases and 
persons sent up for trial, and the number convicted. 

Everything considered, his apathy, deceit, and 
impudent appropriation of his subordinates' work, 
formed a sufficiently strong foundation whereon to base 
an order relieving the Police force of his further service. 

B L was very much astonished, and 

appeared to think that he had been very unjustly 
dealt with. 

He appealed in every way that was open to him, 
but without success, and I was much amused by being 

informed by an English barrister that B L 

had consulted him as to the possibility of bringing his 
case before Parliament. He was told that if he would 
deposit a lac of rupees to meet the necessary expenses 
the matter might perhaps be taken in hand. 

It is perfectly astonishing how many dishonest 
devices are open to a bold and unscrupulous Police officer 
to deceive a Superintendent of Police. I remember 
another case in which a Sub- Inspector of the City 
Police named K m Khan sent his subordinates to 
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make local inquiry, and, from notes made by them, 
had reports written out by the writer-constables in his 
own name as if he had himself made the local investiga- 
tion. This case was detected by Mr. S , the 

Assistant Superintendent of Police, iii immediate charge 
of the City Police, who was deservedly complimented 
in the highest terms by the Commissioner of the 
Division. 
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No. 33.— RESULT OF A VISIT TO A NEIGH- 
BOURING DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENT 
OF POLICE. 

During the Dusserah Vacation in October 1880, 1 
visited the Head Quarters of a neighbouring district. 

I took the opportunity to discuss Police matters 
generally with the Superintendent of Police of that 
district. Not long after I was agreeably surprised at 
receiving a note by hand of an Inspector written to me 
by my friend, the District Superintendent of Police of 
the district in question, asking me to show the Inspector 
the registers I had kept up, in connection with the 
attendance of village watchmen, and to explain my 
system of working to him. 

I was happy to comply with this request, but what 
came of it I am unable to say. We were all very busy 
at the time, preparing for our cold weather tours of 
inspection, which were more than ordinarily important, 
as so much had to be done to make the impending 
Census a success. 

Circumstances compelled me to take furlough early 
in the following year, and I had no leisure left to 
enable me to enquire how my neighbour found my 
arrangements work in his district, if indeed he adopted 
them at all. 

The mere fact of his sending an Inspector to learn 
all about my method was sufficient to assure me that 
my description of the results I had succeeded in obtain- 
ing, had made sufficient impression on my friend, to 
induce him to enquire further into the matter. 
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No. 34.— RETURNS, CRIMINAL AND 

GENERAL. 

The returns submitted to Government are numerous 
and at times far from simple. Every species of in- 
formation required, for the collection of which no 
special department is in existence, is generally supplied 
in whole or in part by the Police, in addition to the 
performance of their legitimate duties which alone are 
quite sufficiently difficult to fully occupy their time. 
The large and unequal sized inter-district areas of 
extremely divergent conditions, from which important 
miscellaneous information has to be collected, and the 
absence of any reliable average standard by which the 
Police may compare and criticise for themselves the 
figures they obtain, renders it extremely doubtful 
whether reliance can with safety be placed on any of 
them as giving even a fair general idea of the subject, 
whatever it may be. With the best possible intentions 
a Police officer unable to apply any test to the results 
of his attempts to honestly obtain all the information he 
can on any topic is comparatively powerless to improve 
on tiiem. 

My experience goes to show that it is usual to 
obtain district totals by an addition of large sub-totals 
unsupported in any form by even the broadest possible 
details. 

The sub-totals are received from Police Stations 
and outposts of very varied circumstances as to area, 
population, and many other conditions, such as 
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cultivable land, liumber of houses, population, &c., &c., 
whilst no specific average test is applied to the 
statements submitted by the Police. I think therefore, 
that it would be very beneficial if some common 
standard were selected, such as an average number of 
houses, or an equivalent number of village Police, or 
an average area, as a basis of comparison. 

. Each Police jurisdiction could then be divided off 
into as many like circles as the conditions thereof 
afforded, and information on every subject, required in 
the first instance so far in detail, as to show the total 
obtained in each circle in support of the grand total. 
We should then I think be in a better position to 
challenge false or erroneous data. 

We should at any rate be able to compare the total 
condition reported from the various circles one with 
the other, with reference to the one common selected 
average basis of comparison, whether such common 
basis was land, village Police, houses, or any other 
condition. I endeavoured to do this by dividing each 
Police jurisdiction into equivalent responsibihties of 
twenty watchmen to each geographical circle in the 
manner I have described. I may illustrate the way 
in which it was in some degree possible by the 
average circle system, to criticise the grand total of a 

large PoHce Station circle such as that of B r, 

with 400 village Police. 

Suppose it was desired to obtain a return of the 
number of houses in the rural area of the station. Under 
my system the Police would be obliged to support their 
Station total by the sub-totals of each circle of 20 village 
watchmen each. 
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We will suppose for example that in preparing the 
return a clerical error was made by writing 10,000 instead 
of 1,000 as the number of houses in on« of the 20 circles. 
This mistake would have the effect of making the circle 
average 500 instead of 50 houses, to each of the 20 
watchmen and cause an error of 9,000 in excess in the 
grand total of the Station. 

Ifthe correct grand total was 21,540 houses but 30,540 
were erroneously shown as the number in charge of the 
grand total of 400 village watchmen in the total area of 
the Station, the average would be in the first instance 
53, and in the last 76 houses per man. 

If merely the grand total of the number of houses 
in the Station jurisdiction had been submitted the 
average of 76 would probably not have challenged 
remark. At any rate, judging from the Provincial 
Police reports, such a difference in the total average 
would pass muster. Witness the average of the 
following districts : — 

Bengal | ^^^^^ ^g| houses per man. 

Behar ... ...| ^^"^^^ ^^| houses per man. 

Orissa | p g^ [ houses per man. 

Chota Nagporej "^ H 1 [houses per man. 

To revert to the example I have taken of the 

B r Station. Suppose that 19 circles, judging 

from a comparison of their individual averages, had 
probably been fairly correctly given, and produced a 
total of 20,540 houses against 380 watchmen, or a total, 
average of 54 houses per man, but by mistake the 
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twentieth circle was as previously suggested, credited 
with 10,000 instead of 1,000 houses, thus resulting in a 
grand total of 30,540 instead of 21,540 against 400 
watchmen, or an average of 76 instead of 53 houses per 
man. Such an error in so large a grand total without 
the aid of intermediate sub- totals to examine and 
compare it by might easily pass muster. 

I have taken houses for my illustration, but a like 
test could be equally well appHed to the total of any 
other form of information required. 

A comparison of a grand total average of any Police 
jurisdiction in regard to any subject, with the sub-total 
averages of its subordinate fairly equivalent circles, 
would at once indicate any violent disparity above or 
below the general average of the entire area. 

For instance, if a Station has ten circles, and the 
number of facts elicited in regard to any subject were — 
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« 

This would give an average for the entire area of 
6*20 per circle. 

Circles No. 4, 7, and 9 are considerably above, 
whilst circles No. 3, 6, and 8 are much below the 
general average. 
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Before accepting these figures, it would certainly be 
worth while, if none were given, to ask for some expla- 
nation of them. If correctly stated there must be some 
reason for this, which it would be as well to know, and 
if any error had occurred there would be some chance 
of detecting it. 

Suppose the above figures referred to any particubtt 
class of crime. It is self evident (taking Police mental 
and physical capacity as limited quantities), that the 
share of attention due to the circle with twelve, and 
the circle with one case respectively, is according to 
arithmetical principles as 12 to i. The necessity for 
exercising care in using it to the best advantage, is in 
inverse ratio to the power of the Police to afford pro- 
tection and detective service. To what points there- 
fore of a large area this limited power can be most 
advantageously directed from time to time under 
constantly changing conditions, is a matter of great 
importance. 

I made the Police continuously maintain conveni- 
ently arranged memoranda calculated to show them 
promptly and efficiently where their enquiries could be 
most advantageously directed. 

These memoranda took the form of various registers, 
in which crime and every other matter for which the 
Police were answerable were noted day by day as they 
became known, against responsibilities, area, popula- 
tion, &c., &c., having some approach to similarity. 

If the Station or Outpost Police failed to learn any 
obvious lessons from them, it was open to Inspectors 
and myself to point them out. 

I have said elsewhere that I was constantly 
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endeavouring to induce and coerce my Police to give 
up the pernicious practice of trying to represent 
matters in as roseate a form as possible at the expense 
of truth. I was not altogether unsuccessful. The 
. natural result was to damage my percentages from a 
** good return " point of view. 

I- immediately felt the result thereof in being 
informed that with a single exception my district 
showed the least successful results of any in Bengal 
during six months of a certain year. In reply I 
endeavoured to explain that I believed the figures to 
be nearer the mark than I had ever been able to obtain 
before, and that a much larger number of cases in 
which there was no hope of obtaining successful results 
were faithfully entered in the returns than in former 
years. I have only to state in support of my belief 
that this was so, that in 1880 I added no less than seven 
cases of unreported robbery to my returns. These cases 
were elicited by my Police in spite of every one 
interested in reporting them, having omitted to do so. 

In none of these cases did the sufferers make any 
complaint to the Regular Police, and neither the 
village watchman, Zemindar nor Punchayety i.e,^ 
village Police Cess Committee, took the trouble to 
report the matter. It can be understood that the 
addition of seven unpromising robbery cases to my 
district returns, as a voluntary tribute to truthy had the 
effect of spoiling my percentages of successful cases as 
against total cases reported. 

The influence which produced this result under the 
single head of Robbery, was equally active in other 
directions, and the effect on the grand total of crime 
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reported in my district was proportionately large. But 
for the fact, that side by side with this, efforts to effect 
detection were in active operation, in which the 
knowledge of occurrences and the position thereof 
formed no unimportant part of the calculations, my 
returns might have been infinitely worse than they were- 

Whatever they were, they represented so much of 
the unvarnished truth as I was able to extract from 
the Police, In addition to eliciting unreported cases 
in my own district, my Police were fortunate in 
affording efficient aid to each of the three districts 
which were immediately contiguous to mine. 

The method of argument not infrequently adopted 
at present condemns a Station A with four cases of 
highway robbery during a given period, as worse than 
Station B, only one third its size in area, population, 
&c., with two cases, notwithstanding the fact that the 
average of A to put it. on a par with B should 
arithmetically have been six to two. And this, too, 
only when the Police of A were three time as numerous 
as that of B, whereas in fact they may only be double 
that of B, or as two to three. 
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GENERAL REMARKS. 

I consider my subject as in no way a personal 
matter, but one of general interest to men of my service, 
by whom I should wish my remarks to be considered in 
the light of a friendly discussion on matters of interest 
from a Police point of view. 

As such, I should be only too happy to invite 
criticism, which would show me the errors and 
weaknesses in my method which I have been unable to 
discern, so as to help me to do better in future. 

I have now some general observations to make on 
the facts I have narrated. 

Amongst the incidents given I may perhaps be 
allowed to claim the bulk of the credit in cases Nos. i 
to 5 inclusive, 22 to 24 inclusive, 28, and 31. 

For my system and the various Police officers and 
village watchmen concerned, I may take credit in cases 
Nos. 3, 7 to 19 inclusive, and 22. I may further claim 
for my method, the capacity to perform like detective 
work in any district under the direction of any Police 
officer who cares to utilize it. 

Narratives 3 to 8 inclusive, 12 to 18 inclusive, 22 and 
24 illustrate, how information may be most conveniently 
focussed at Police Stations and Outposts on fixed 
dates, at general musters consisting of a representative 
from each village in the person of the village watch- 
man. The system of methodically cross questioning 
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watchmen collectively in lai^e batches on the whole 
range of topics regarding which information has to be 
continuously maintained, has these advantages. 

First, it gradually educates them into trained 
observers of passing incidents. 

Second, it promptly elicits replies from just 
those particular men of the whole batch who possess 
and are wiUing to afford information on the subject 
under enquiry. 

Third, replies given in the hearing of the less 
intelligent men, remind and suggest to their 
memories, information which they might otherwise 
have omitted to give. 

Reports of all matters thus extracted from watch- 
men at musters, are duly registered once for all under 
classified headings in their proper places. Some of 
these notes, though of no apparent value at the 
moment, subsequently prove invaluable, vide illustra- 
tions 12. to 14 inclusive, 16, 18, and 24. 

The incidents described in stories Nos. 9 to 11 
inclusive, show how the leisure afforded to Police 
officers in the intervals between the muster days of the 
village Police, enables them to ehcit information which 
they would otherwise probably never have obtained. 

There were several other cases of this nature which 
I have not narrated. 

I believe that my system leaves less scope for 
doubt as to how and whence information originates. 

Speaking as a Superintendent of Police, the unsup- 
ported assertion ^^from information received" is in 
my opinion eminently unsatisfactory. 

There is nothing to my mind so calculated to 
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arouse suspicion, as the unexplained objection to state 
how success was obtained in an apparently cleverly 
detected case. 

If success was the result of any ingenious and 
unobjectionable method for getting at facts, surely it 
would be to the advantage of the Department to make 
it known, so that the Police might benefit by it 
generally. Whenever I noticed any information put 
forward against an accused which seemed to me 
mysteriously obtained, I always endeavoured to 
account for it and trace it to its source. 

I found that a fundamentally true case was sure to 
possess distinctive features, which are wanting in the 
manufactured article. 

The starting point of a case is the one which 
requires the closest scrutiny. 

It is sometimes possible, with the aid of my system, 
to rescue from uncertainty, true information, which with- 
out such assistance would run -the risk of being suspected 
and rejected on that score, vide illustration No. i8, p. 1 12. 

If the Police officer from the M district had not 

been able to bring forward documentary evidence of 
the pre-recorded information of the watchman of the 
village of the suspects, to support the watchman's oral 
evidence that the accused left the deponent's village 
just before the commission of the robbery, the chances 
are that this perfectly true evidence would have come 
under the ban of unmerited suspicion and been rejected 
accordingly. 

I am aware that my system is said to have been 
tried in other Districts, and has not been favourably 
reported on. 
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It is difficult to obtain sympathy at the outset with 
anything of the character of an innovation or departure 
from the well-known and recognised beaten track. 

This was the case, I believe, with that formidable 
looking Register, the Court Police Officers' Khatian, or 
Ledger of Police Cases disposed of by the Magistrate. 

Yet that really simple though apparently intricate 
Register has, I understand, done much to expedite the 
submission of correct Criminal Statistics. 

When the trial of my method is said to have been 
made, I was by no means certain of it, as I was at 
that time only experimenting on a theory. How far 
the officers who made trial of my initial ideas fulfilled 
the conditions I indicated as a basis to work upon, I 
cannot say, as I never heard in what particulars they 
found my theory to fail in practice. Without these 
particulars, or an opportunity of discussing their 
difficulties with these officers, I am unable to under- 
stand the failure of the system elsewhere, if a founda- 
tion similar to that on which I commenced was duly 
laid by the officers who made trial of it. 

For myself, I may say that I succeeded in perform- 
ing and causing to be performed during the eleven 
months between April 1880, and February i88r, 
inclusive, work which I estimate as of a much higher 
detective character than I can remember to have done 
during the rest of my active service put together, of 
fifteen years in the Police. 

From the fact that in the nature of official matters, 
the details of only a few of the more important cases 
come before those officers of the Department who are 
in a position to order the general adoption of any suc- 
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cessful method, and that they receive such details from 
no less than forty-six Districts, I have fully understood 
why it was impossible for them to have recognized 
amongst the mass, such of my cases as were the distinct 
result of my system of working in particular, and to 
have formed any opinion as to whether or not it was 
likely that success would have been obtained without it. 

The results I received at the hands of my Police 
in the cases given in my narratives Nos. 12 to 18 in- 
clusive are, I think, sufficiently striking examples of the 
efficiency, natural ease, and rapidity with which im- 
portant information was obtained with a minimum of 
effort. 

My method recognizes the utility of appealing in 
the first instance to the village watchmen, supplement- 
ing their information by further independent investiga- 
tion only if needed. 

Except in the event of the watchmen failing to givei 
any information whatever, is it necessary for the Police 
to sally forth empty handed to try their luck elsewhere ? 

The opportunity afforded by general musters, which 
make it so easy to question village watchmen as to 
what they know, is equally convenient for instructing 
them to enquire and report on matters of which they 
can at the time give no information. 

Hence as many instructed enquirers leave the 
Station or Outpost as there were watchmen present at 
the muster. 

In the endeavour to make the Village Police as 
efficient as possible, nothing was more important than 
to secure their regular and punctual attendance. 

This is I believe a Gordian knot in every district in 
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Bengal. I think I loosened it in my District to such 
an extent, that it no longer presented any difficulty. I 
am enabled to give my own personal testimony on this 
question, as an eye witness, instead of being forced to 
adopt and pass on the assertions of my Native Police 
subordinates, unsupported by any reasonable collateral 
evidence. I now hold with regret, the opinion based 
on the discovery within a few months, of seven un- 
reported cases of highway robbery, seven unreported 
cases of assassination with the sutari, the doings of the 
Jadua alias Dacoutia Brahmins and numerous other 
unreported miscellaneous cases, that much crime went 
on in my district in former years, which never came to 
light under the conditions which existed before I 
elaborated my method of work in detail. 

Before I made these discoveries, I was of opinion 
that although we did not perhaps hear of a good deal 
of petty crime, all occurrences of a serious nature were 
reported. 

Even under the close arrangements I made, I think 
I still failed to hear of a good deal that orders required 
me to know of what was going on in the interior of the 
District. 

This I believe was specially the case in the estates 
of the more wealthy and powerful landed proprietors, 
owning entire villages, vide my illustration. No. 22. 

Exception may perhaps be taken to my plan as too 
elaborate for general adoption. 

I have only to observe in reply, first, that I found 
my difficulties infinitely more intricate than my 
arrangements to meet them, and unless the general 
conditions of Police work are different I cannot under- 
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stand how they are combated in other Districts; 
second, that great obstacles are not ordinarily over- 
come by very simple and primitive methods — ^at any 
rate, I found it impossible to carry out many of the 
orders I received with any less detailed plan of action ; 
third, that I succeeded in making all the dreaded in- 
tricacies of my system quite plain to a large force of 
Native Police Officers of very varied mental capacity. 

I should be sorry therefore to insult the European 
Officers of the Force by admitting for a moment that 
any one of them is incapable of thoroughly under- 
standing and working it. 

The whole matter then resolves itself into the 
question, ** Is the game worth the candle ?" 

The answer to this is a mere matter of opinion. 
I think it is, and whilst labouring under the dis- 
advantage of having to come to an ex parte opinion 
uninfluenced by the healthy effect of hearing the 
arguments on the other side, I can have no possible 
cause of complaint if I am outvoted by the majority 
on a fair consideration of my scheme. 

My arrangements emanated from the desire to 
faithfully carry out the spirit of the instructions given 
to me. 

They were suggested in the first instance by the 
discovery of the unsatisfactory state of night crime in 

the town of F in February 1877, and gradually 

improved upon until the adoption in 1880 of the plan 
of simultaneously mustering at each Station and Out- 
post half its force of village watchmen one day and the 
remainder the next. 

Judging from the increasing, unlimited and incessant 
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requisitions made from all sides for knowledge of the 
country in detail, demands which the Police have to 
take a share in satisfying if they can, it is I think high 
time to create an organization better calculated than 
the present one, to return answers in some degree 
commensurate with the searching nature of the 
questions asked. 

I have not infrequently been met with the question, 
" But have you an establishment sufficient to keep up 
all your registers, &c.?'' My answer is that they 
were kept up in addition to the other registers pre- 
scribed by Departmental and Government orders. 

Much of this extra work could be dispensed with if 
my method ever comes to be recognized. 

I go further, and state as my opinion that if my 
method receives the countenance of authority it will 
be possible, either to reduce the cost of the Pro- 
vincial Police, or divert the services of a number of 
constables into the much more practically advantageous 
channel of the Intelligence Compilation Department. 

My reason for holding this opinion is, that so much 
petty miscellaneous work which now devolves on the 
regular Police Constables, could be equally efficiently, 
less objectionably, and more quickly executed by the 
Village Police under improved organization. 

I could give an endless string of examples in which 
this would ensue. I will h6re state one only. 

An order is received at a Police Station to inform 

A , of a village B , ten miles off, with which 

there is no postal communication, that his son C , 

who emigrated to the Mauritius, has died leaving a 
sum of Rs.ioo, that the money is in the hands of 
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the Protector of Emigrants, and is payable to him 
on appHcation and submission of proof of identity. 
At present there is no absolute certainty when the 

watchman of B will next condescend to report 

himself at the Police Station^ Constable D is 

therefore deputed to inform A . His services 

are lost to the more legitimate duties of the Police 
for at least twenty-four hours. 

Under my system there is much greater proba- 
bility of the watchman attending, a probability which 
would almost amount to a certainty if he were a 
regularly paid village official. The order would be 
put by till the next muster, which at the latest would 
be within ten days after its receipt, and the watchman 
given the necessary instructions. 

If my complete project, explained later on, of 
appointing Circle Supervisors to every section of twenty 
watchmen were adopted, the time required would not 
exceed forty-eight hours after receipt of orders. 

The watchman on duty as Circle Police Postman for 
the day, would take the order to his Circle Supervisor, 

who would communicate with A , either personally 

or through the watchman of B , and return the 

order at once by hand of the village watchman on duty 
as Police Postman of the circle the following day. 

If after this further explanation of my system, and 
the work it turned out, I am again unsuccessful in 
making it understood or of winning any sympathy for 
it, I fear I must pocket my disappointment and mark 
up one more to my many previous failures, and hope 
for better luck next time. 

If any one can show me a royal road to success by 
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which it is possible to dispense with the necessity for 
arranging matters in detail and still keep pace with the 
demands made on the Pohce, I shall be extremely 
grateful. 

It took me three years' close observation to bring 
my theory into profitable practice. 

I have been as tenacious of opinions which ex- 
perience obliged me to abandon, as I am at the present 
moment, of the practical utility of my present views. 
I am just as open to conviction now as ever that I am 
wrong, and as ready to adopt any other method which 
clearly demonstrates how equal success can be ob- 
tained with less trouble. 

Hitherto I have merely narrated what I was able 
to effect by making the best I could of the material at 
my disposal. 

I now pass on to explain and discuss a theoretical 
scheme for an improved organization of the Rural 
Police. 
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THE RURAL POLICE. 



A SCHEME FOR ITS ORGANIZATION AND 

PAYMENT. 



I made the subject of our Rural Police arrange- 
inents a special study. 

My reason for so doing was, that I believe no other 
department of the service contains more potent sources 
of general good or evil. 

From the Rural Police Force we obtain a very 
large proportion of the initial information regarding the 
country, upon which deductions are drawn and action 
taken. The efficiency of the Rural Police has of late 
years certainly increased, in like manner, but not in 
the same degree, as all other branches of the general 
machinery of Government. The pay and position of * 
the force have improved, but have hardly kept pace 
with the efficiency required from village watchmen. 

Much of the improvement in efficiency is, I think, 
owing to the increased exertions of the Regular Police, 
stimulated by their European officers, at the instance 
of Government 

Since we demand so much from our village watch- 
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men, we have special interest in providing for their 
improved organization, discipline, and proper re- 
muneration. 

The duties, and punishment of the Village Police for 
neglect thereof, are laid down by law, whilst provision 
for payment of a certain number of them in cash is 
arranged for by Act VI. of 1870 (Bengal Council), and 
for the remainder in service lands by Regulation XX. 
of 1817. 

For years past much discussion has taken place as 
to whether the men ordered to be paid in cash receive 
their salaries. Opinions on this important point have 
been very conflicting. The most favourable appear to 
be doubtful, and amount to this — ** Village watchmen 
under Act VI. of 1870 receive more, and are more 
regularly paid than they were before." Accepting this 
opinion as the most accurate, it indicates that some 
advance at least has been made. 

Little mention is made of the men serving under 
Regulation XX. of 181 7. They are numerous, and 
their cases are still precisely the same as those which 
Act VI. of 1870 was specially framed to remedy. 

We want something more therefore to enable us to 
say — '* All village watchmen are punctually and fully 
paid, up to the minimum required by law for the 
performance of their duties.*' 

If we could say and prove this, we should certainly 
reap the benefit of a good deal more efficient service 
from the Rural Police than we now obtain. The time 
and trouble at present devoted to this vexed question 
might, under other arrangements, suffice to place it 
beyond the pale of discussion. \ 
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I propose to make a suggestion which, I believe, 
would meet our present difficulties. 

The initial arrangements once made, much unneces- 
sary trouble and uncertainty as to results would be 
removed. I think, moreover, that they would have a 
very beneficial effect on the details of our dealings with 
the rural population generally. 

When I have shown how I propose that every 
village watchman should be paid monthly in cash, I 
trust it will be seen how, in my opinion, this will 
benefit the people, accelerate Government business, 
and give us more prompt and intimate knowledge of 
the people and current events* 

ACT VL (BENGAL COUNCIL) 1870.— OBJECT 

AND CONDITIONS. 

Before Act VI. of 1870 was passed, the Rural 
Police were all under Regulation XX. of 1 817. 

Act VI. of 1870 was framed to provide cash pay- 
ments to village watchmen in lieu of service lands. 

The conditions necessary to allow of the introduc- 
tion of this Act into a village or group of villages are — 

First — That the village shall contain not less than 
sixty houses. 

Second — That a group of villages shall contain not 
less than eighty houses, of which no house shall be at a 
greater distance than one mile from the other houses of 
the group. 

Thu^ the watchmen of villages not fulfilling these 
conditions cannot enjoy the beneficent intentions of 
Act VI. of 1870. 
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Whilst the duties of all village watchmen are 
identical, there are thus two legal methods for their 
remuneration. 

The question then presents itself, Why is this ? 

The reason appears to be, that villages with less 
than sixty houses cannot separately raise funds suffi- 
cient to pay a watchman in cash at the minimum rate 
required by the Act ; hence in their cases, when the 
difficulty cannot be got over by grouping them with 
other villages, the old arrangements under Regulation 
XX. of 1817 were perforce left undisturbed. 

Unless therefore some remedy can be devised it 
appears to me that this difficulty must always exist. 

The procedure prescribed by Act VI. of 1870 is, 
that a Committee appointed by the Magistrate, in each 
village or group of villages coming within the scope of 
the Act, should assess and collect a tax and pay the 
watchman therefrom. 

This tax is limited between a minimum of six annas 
and a maximum of twelve rupees per house per annum. 

Persons adjudged to be too poor to pay six annas a 
year are to be exempted. 

Watchmen are to be paid a minimum of three 
rupees per mensem. 

In addition to the amount of salary payable to 
watchmen, the assessment must provide a sum of 
fifteen per cent, to meet cost of and loss on collection 
and other contingencies. 

A village is not legally bound to support a second 
watchman unless it has 150 houses and upwards. 

The incidence of taxation in the initial stage, for 
one watchman to be paid in cash, varies therefore in 
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each village or group of villages with the number 

of houses above 60 and 80 respectively and 150 
houses. 

Hence the Cess covers a wide range, from an 
average of four and a half annas per house per annum 
in a village with 149 houses to an average of a little 
over eleven annas in a village with sixty houses. 



STATEMENT OF PROPOSALS. 

My proposals, concisely stated, embrace the 
following arrangements. 

1. The application of a general Rural Police Cess 
to geographical circles of moderate average size, in lieu 
of the Cess at present in force only in selected villages 
or isolated groups of villages. 

This would bring every village under uniform 
arrangements, sweep away Regulation XX. of 1817, and 
with it the anomaly of remunerating men performing 
identical duties, some in cash, others by service lands, 
and some partly in cash and partly in kind, and 
remove all diversity of practice. 

2. The reduction of the present minimum tax of 
six to four annas per house per annum. 

3. The reduction generally of the average 
maximum tax to six rupees per house per annum, 
retaining, however, the power to assess where unavoid- 
able to the extent of twelve rupees per annum, as in 
Act VI . of 1870. 

4. That the dutie3 of assessment, adjudication on 
appeals from assessment, and collection of the Cess 
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respectively, be relegated to separate sets of non-official 
inhabitants of each circle. 

5. ~ That the receipts of each circle be banked at 
local Sub- Divisional Treasuries. 

6. That payments from the Treasuries be made, 
on bills presented by District Superintedents of 
Police. 

7. That vouchers in support of all payments made 
from cash thus obtained, be secured and kept on record 
by District Superintendents of Police in the same 
manner as those for payments made on account of the 
Government Police. 

8. That the work of the new department of account 
thus added to Government Treasuries, be performed by 
extra clerks paid from the General District Rural Police 
Cess. 

9. That the extra work thrown on the office of the 
District Superintendent of Police be performed by extra 
clerks also paid from this source. 

10. That in addition to the village watchmen the 
Cess provide an officer to supervise the watchmen of 
each circle at thfe rate of not less than one Supervisor 
to twenty men, and thus afford some aid to the hard 
worked Government Police. 



STIPULATED CONDITIONS. 

The question I address myself to answer is — Can 
any unobjectionable arrangement be made for the 
Rural Police force, by which the following advantages 
may be secured ? 
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!• Generally equalized taxation within a moderate 
fate, 

2. That the tax be assessed and collected by the 
people themselves with punctuality and certainty, with 
a minimum of official interference, 

3. That all village watchmen be regularly and 
conveniently paid monthly, in cash. 

4. That the Cess provide a supervising agency 
over village watchmen to aid the Regular Police, 

5. That the Cess provide sufficient ministerial 
establishment to receive and and account for it as a 
regular item of the Treasury accounts. 

6. That the Cess provide clerks to perform all work 
in the office of the District Superintendent of Police, 
connected with the Rural Police. 

7. That the Cess provide funds to meet all con- 
tingent charges such as cost of collection, stationery, 
printing, rewards to watchmen for good service, &c. &c. 

8. That the working of the scheme shall provide 
proof that the above conditions have really been 
secured. 

STIPULATED PRINCIPLES. 

There are four principles which I have kept in view 
as indispensable to any scheme designed to secure the 
above conditions. 

1. Decentralization or division of labour within 
individual capacity for performance thereof. 

2. Clear demarcation of individual responsibilities. 

3. Concentration with Government officers of proof 
bf due performance of their respective shares of duty, 
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by Assessees, Assessors, Receivers, and Distributors 
of the money to be provided by the Cess, to pay the 
Rural Police. 

4. Co-operation, to minimize unavoidable demands 
on individuals to meet necessary expenditure which has 
a common interest for alL 



PROPOSED SCHEME EXPLAINED. 

Instead of applying this tax to a village or a group 
of villages, I would make the unit a geographical circle 
containing an approved average number of houses, 
sufficient to make it probable that it would comprise 
representatives of all classes, rich and poor. 

The first step I should take therefore, would be to 
divide the entire rural area of each district into circles 
of an uniform average number of houses. 

This is an arrangement which has always been 
adopted in all extensive transactions such as Famine 
Relief operations, and in taking a Census. 

I can imagine no larger or more intricate transaction 
than that of continuously maintaining information oa 
the numerous topics upon which it is called for in such 
detail from the immense areas covered by our Bengal 
districts. , Hence my advocacy of a system of 
permanent administrative circles, always ready to be 
turned to account for any purpose. 

The number of houses to be decided on as the 
the general average of a circle, I should leave to local 
circumstances within a maximum average of about 
1,200 houses. 
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I would require each of these circles to provide its 
own complete administrative establishment. 

I would select a circle head quarters, for the general 
transaction of public business, at some central position 
in each circle. 

The Rural Police and administrative establishment 
of a circle I would recommend, would be as follows : — 

1. Rural Police Cess Assessment Committee ••• 3 Members 

2. *Committee of Appeal from ditto 2 „ 

Total 5 Persons. 

3. Supervisor of village watchmen ... ... i 

4. Village watchmen {Le,, one to every 60 houses 

in acircle of 1200 houses) 20 

5. Circle Receiver of Cess .•# i 

6.. Sub-Receivers for each separate village 

according to circumstances. 

The appointments to membership of Circle Assess- 
ment and Appellant Committees I would vest in the 
hands of the Sub- Divisional Magistrates, subject to the 
general control of the Magistrate of the District and 
the Commissioner of the Division. 

I would restrict the nomination to persons adjudged 
as able, vdthout hardship, to pay not less than six 
rupees per annum for each house owned by them. 

I would enjoin the selection of five men of as many 
separate villages in the circle if possible, and have three 
Hindoos and two Mahomedans, or vice versa. 

Refusal to accept service or omission to act on 
these Committees, I would make punishable by fine, 
as in the case of Village Committee men nominated 
under Act VI. of 1870. 

*N,B. One of the members of the original Assessment Committee 
should also sit with the Committee of Appeal to explain and 
support original assessments. 

p 2 
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The Committee men would be the only members of 
a Rural Circle Police Cess Establishment to whom I 
should give no remuneration, on the same principle as 
none is given to Commissioners of Municipalities. 

I would give them letters of acknowledgement on 
satisfactory completion of their duties, and confer on 
them the right to receive a chair when visiting officials. 

I would make liability to serve on Rural Police Cess 
Assessment and Appellant Committees a condition for 
nomination to the distinction of appointment to an 
Honorary Magistracy, except in very exceptional in- 
stances. In this way I would endeavour to make 
approved service as a Rural Police Cess Committee 
man an office to be looked upon as evidence of re- 
spectability and the confidence of Government, and 
thus indicate the importance in which this duty and 
the efficiency of the Rural Police was held by the State. 

To Supervisors of Village Watchmen I would give 
not less than five rupees per mensem. 

I would pay watchmen not less than three rupees 
per mensem. 

Contingent charges, I should restrict to fifteen per 
cent, on the salary of the Circle Police. 

The cost of the collection of the Cess I should 
limit to four per cent. 

Of this I would give Sub -Receivers a commission of 
three and one-eighth per cent., or one anna on every 
two rupees, or half or portion in excess of half thereof, 
collected by them. 

The Circle Receiver, whom I should select from 
the Sub- Receivers, in addition to the commission on 
the amount collected by him personally, I would give 
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seven-eighths, i.e.j fourteen annas per cent, on the total 
amount received by him from Sub-Receivers, to the 
credit of the Circle Rural Police Cess. 

No tax should be assessed which is not a multiple 
of four annas. 

Fractions of one anna should not be received into 
or paid from the accounts of the fund, thus greatly 
simplifying and reducing the labour of keeping them. 

The tax should be payable quarterly in advance, 
not later than noon of the seventh day before the close 
of each calendar quarter, i.e., on the 25th of March and 
December, and the 24th of June and September 
respectively of each year. 



CONDITION I.— EXEMPLAR FINANCIAL 

APPLICATION. 

Let us apply the above conditions, for example, to 
a circle of 1200 houses. 

The establishment would be — 

Committee Men... ••• ••• ••• ••• ... 5 

Supervisor of Wafchmen i 

Watchmen at 60 houses per man ^ ... 20 

Circle Cess Receiver ... ••* 1 

Sub-Receivers according to circumstances. 

The salary of the rural Police would be — 

Monthly. Annually. 

Rs. R&. . 

I Supervisor at Rs.5 ..» ... 5 60 

20 Watchmen at Rs.3 60 ... ... 720 

Total Salary 65 780 

Add contingencies at 15 per cent * 117 

Total annual cost ... Rs.8g7 . 
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To provide this amount from 1200 houses a tax 
averaging a fraction less than twelve annas per house 
per annum would be necessary. 

The tax under Act VI. of 1870 is a little over eleven 
annas per house per annum in a village with sixty 
houses. 

The principle on which I would apply the Cess 
would be to make as many participate in it as possible. 

This would reduce the pauperising effect of exempt- 
ing a large number of persons from taking any part in 
the support of the village police, as would be the case if 
the Cess were fixed at a higher minimum rate. I 
would therefore commence with a minimum demand 
of one anna per quarter, i.e.^ four annas a year. Such 
a low rate would exempt the very poor alone. 

Any one possessing aTiouse should, I think, be able 
to contribute four pies per mensem, with ease, towards 
the services of the village watchman. 

The maximum tax that it would^ be necessary to 
impose on the richer classes would depend entirely on 
the amount that the poorer classes in the circle could 
afford to pay without hardship. Ordinarily this need 
not I think, be more than one rupee and eight annas 
per quarter, i.e.j six rupees per annum. 

Instances in which more than six rupees per anunm 
would be required would, I think, be found in practice 
to be rare, and would aff"ect the very rich alone. The 
following calculations^ I think, prove this : — 
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I take these figures to prove that by adopting rural 
geographical circles with an average of 1200 houses a 
very moderate general rate of Cess will suffice to provide 
for Rural Police requirements. 

CONDITION II.— HOW TO BE SECURED- 

I have next to show how the Cess may be assessed 
and collected by the people themselves, with punctuality 
and certainty, with a minimum of official interference. 
I would assess at one per cent on the estimated gross 
resources of individual householders on incomes from 
25 to 1,200 rupees per house per annum. It would be 
superfluous to estimate the income of a householder 
beyond 1,200 rupees a year with reference to a single 
tenement. It is necessary to note what the main 
resources of the rural population are upon which assess- 
ment can be made. 

There can be no doubt that the cultivating classes 
predominate. Land is therefore their chief source of 
income. 

Funds required from a mere cultivator must 
emanate from the profits derived from his land. 

Tp estimate the amount of tax each man can be 
required to contribute from this source, it is necessary 
that the assessors should have fairly reliable informa- 
tion as to the amount of land held by each, ratepayer. 

With the proviso that such statements be inadmis- 
sible in any form as evidence in any Court or proceed- 
ing soever, I Would make it incumbent on landlords to 
furnish by a fixed date to the Assessment Committee a 
statement showing the disposition 6f land in each village^ 
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I would adopt a form of assessment which com- 
bined both the assessment and the information on 
which it was based. 

For this purpose I would make landlords fill up the 
first part, the Assessment Committee the second, and 
the Committee of Appeal the third. 

The form of assessment should contain the follow- 
ing headings : — 

1. Name of Police Station, number of circle, and 

number and name of village. 

2. Serial number of the house of the ratepayer. 

3. Name and caste of ratepayer. 

4. Occupation and source of income other than 

land. 

5. Amount of land held in village. 

6. *Amount of land held in other villages. 

7. Total cultivation held by each man. 

8. Amount assessed at one anna per annum per 

bigha on every complete series of four bighas^ 
or on half or more than half thereof. 

9. Alteration made by Committee of Appeal. 

At the foot of each village assessment list the follow- 
ing information should be noted : — 

Total of original assessment 

Deduct amount altered on appeal — - 

Add amount fixed on appeal 

Total assessment for the year ... 



*This information should be sent by landlords to the Is^nd- 
lords of villages where such tenants reside, for incorporation 
in the statements of those villages. Such notices to be filed 
with statements in support of entry in column 6. All this infor- 
mation could be easily provided by Putwaris^ who should be 
severely punished for wilful misrepresentation. 
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The information supplied by landlords in column 5 
should account for the full acreage of the village shown 
in the Survey records, minus non-productive ' areas, 
which should be added at foot thus : — 

Jungle, waste and uncultivated land ... ... 

Total acreage of village as per Survey —— 



The assessment should be made at the rate of four 
annas per annum all through, on every complete series 
of four bighasj or of half or more, of an incomplete series 
of four bighas. 

Provided that no Cess be levied on any total amount 
of land less than three bighas held as the sole source of 
income of a householder. 

For example (on the supposition that the assessees 
have no other known source of income) , a man hold- 
ing 13I bighas would be assessed at 12 annas, whilst 
a man holding 14 bighas would be assessed one 
rupee. 

A man vnth three bighas would be assessed four 
annas, but if he had no other source of income, and 
held but 2i bighas^ he would be exempted. 

The above rule I would apply generally and vdthout 
exception, and leave each assessee to show on appeal 
that the rate was excessive in his particular case. 

This would dispose of all assessees holding land in 
cultivation, who form the bulk of the rural population. 
The cases of all others could be dealt vdth by com- 
paring their status with that of their cultivator fellow 
villagers. 

The Assessment Committee would, I think, by local 
summary inquiry, find no difficulty in deciding this 
within the very moderate scale required, without fear of 
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their committing many glaring mistakes of over-assess- 
ment. 

The assessment lists I would have prepared in 
duplicate simultaneously. Any alterations of original 
assessments could be made by drawing a circle 
immediately round the entry with red ink without 
obscuring it. 

I would leave the original assessment list open to 
public inspection for fourteen days after completion, 
within which period appeals ought to be lodged. 

I would allow a further fourteen days for the disposal 
of all appeals. 

Each member of an Assessment or Appellant Com- 
mittee, should be liable to a fine of five rupees for every 
delay of a day beyond post hour of the last day allowed 
for the disposal of their duties, unless sufficient cause 
be shown. 

When the assessment lists are complete, each village 
Sub- Receiver should be furnished by the Appellant 
Committee with one assessment list, and they should 
forward the other to the head quarters of the Sub- 
Divisional Magistrate for record and reference if^ 
necessary. 

As the State has such a large stake in the efficiency 
of the Rural Police, after the Cess has been settled by 
the Circle Committees, each assessee should be held 
personally and directly responsible to the State to pay 
his contribution within the time fixed by law, or show 
cause why he should be exempted or have his assess- 
ment modified. 

A notice for general information should be posted 
up in each village not more than fourteen days or less 
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than one week before the final day for each quarterly 
payment, i.e., between the 12th and i8th of March and 
December and the nth and 17th of June and 
September respectively of each year. 

Sub- Receivers should merely take monies paid in 
and grant receipts to the payers. 

This arrangement would be calculated to do away 
with inter-village squabbles between Assessors and 
Collectors, which are at present such a fruitful source of 
failure in the realization of the Cess imposed by Act. VI. 
of 1870. Pending the result of such battles the watch- 
man has to look on, minus his pay. 

At the close of the last day on which he is permitted 
by the rules to receive the tax, the Sub-Receiver should 
prepare a detailed list showing amount not paid and 
by whom due, and submit it with the cash collected, 
minus collection comnlission at 3 J per cent., to the 
Circle Cess Receiver. 

The Circle Cess Receiver should then submit all 
the lists of uncollected Cess and the money realized, 
minus J per cent, commission, into the local PoHce 
Station or Outpost, for escort to the Sub-Divisional 
Treasury. Summons should then issue to defaulting 
ratepayers to appear on fixed dates to pay their tax 
direct into the Treasury, or to show cause why they 
should not be required to do so. 

I am inclined to- think, having regard to the very 
low rates of assessment and the principle on which 
it is proposed to assess it, that very few assesseeis would 
be found defaulting a second time. 

Careless or contumacious assessees, would probably 
by experience, find it preferable to pay such small sums 
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without fail to the Sub- Receivers in their own villages, 
to having to come long distances at some expense to 
appear before the Sub-Divisional Officer, to be attended 
to at his official leisure. 

Cases of real hardship would moreover have regular 
periodical opportunity for coming under official notice. 
\ During a long course of close enquiry I found that 
carelessness and apathy had much more to do with 
non-payment of the tax under Act VI . of 1870 than 
any inability to pay, 

I therefore think that success cannot be expected 
unless our arrangements include the means of regular, 
prompt, and eflfective coercion to meet such obstructive 
cases. Coercion, to be eflfective, must be applied by a 
Government Officer. 

I would empower all Magistrates to fiine a defaulting 
assessee unable to give a satisfactory reason for failure 
to pay in due time, to the extent of double the tax due 
by him. 

Recovery of arrears and penalties for non-payment 
should be enforced by distraint and sale of the eflfects 
of defaulters sufficient to cover all demands. 

These arrangements would, I think, be calculated to 
secure punctuality and certainty in the collection of a 
moderate Rural Police Cess. 

No one need come under official interference who 
obeyed the very moderate demands made on them for 
the general weal. 

The strongest point in the proposed arrangement is 
perhaps the severance of the Police from all concern in 
the matter, beyond recovering and escorting the money 
to local treasuries after it has b6en collected, a^s a 
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convenience to the people. Government would incur 
no expense, and the creation of a regularly paid and 
fully organized Rural Police force might ultimately 
render it possible, without any loss of efiiciency, to 
reduce the strength of the State Police. 

CONDITION III.— VILLAGE POLICE: HOW 

TO BE PAID MONTHLY. 

I have now to show how I propose that the village 
watchmen should be regularly and conveniently paid 
monthly in cash. 

Each Supervisor of the watchmen of a circle mi^t 
prepare a joint bill and acquittance roll on the morning 
of the first day of each month for himself and the 
twenty men under his charge. 

Half the village watchmen of each circle should 
muster on the first, and the remainder on the second of 
each month, at the various Police Stations and Outposts. 

The bills submitted could be tested by the number 
of men attending, and modified according to actual 
circumstances by the Police officer submitting them. 

After scrutiny at Subdivisonal head quarters the 
amount passed on each bill could be sent in cash to the 
various Police Stations and Outposts, in time to arrive 
iiot later than the evening of the fourteenth day of 
each month. 

The Village Police might be required to muster 
in moieties at their respective Police posts on the 15th 
and 1 6th of each month. 

Circle Supervisors of Watchmen could attend each 
day and publicly receive and as publicly pay the 
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amount due to each man of their respective circles on 
the muster ground, in the presence of the rest, and take 
the signature of each payee. 

The receipted pay and acquittance rolls could then 
be sent to the District Superintendent of Police as 
voucher for the due disbursement of the cash received 
from the Treasury. 

CONDITION III.~HOW SECURED. 

The deposit in the Sub- Divisional Tireasuiy of the 
money actually collected on account of the Rural Police 
Cess, and the vouchers in support of the expenditure of 
sums paid out therefrom, may I think be accepted as 
conclusive proof of the collection of the tax and the 
payment of the Village Police. 

I have thus disposed of the first three conditions 
enumerated as desirable. 

CONDITION IV.— SUPERVISION OF 

VILLAGE POLICE. 

The fourth condition is that the Cess provide a 
supervising agency over the village watchmen of each 
circle to aid the Regular Police. 

The funds necessary to pay a Supervisor are 
included in the assessment of Rs.897 per circle of 
1200 houses. 

CONDITIONS V. TO VIL— WORKING 

EXPENSES. 

The fifth to seventh conditions require that the Cess 
should provide for all its working expenses. 
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These items I should treat as inter-district and not 
as inter-circle charges. 

To explain how I would dispose this portion of the 
Cess, I will take the figures of an imaginary district. 

The total number of village watchmen in the forty- 
five districts of the Lower Provinces of Bengal, accord- 
ing to the Police Annual Report for 1880, is 174,943. 
This gives an average of 3,887 per district. 

The number of houses in charge of each man is 
given at sixty. 

The larger the number of watchmen at an average 
of one to sixty houses that a district can employ, the 
greater the number of circles it would be possible to 
form on an average of 1200 houses per circle. As a 
consequence, the total of the funds available to meet the 
salaries of office establishments and general contingent 
charges enumerated in my fifth to seventh conditions 
inclusive, would be greater. 

In taking therefore as an example a district below 
the average size, I am less likely to overstate my case. 

The district in which I served for seven years had 
3,258 watchmen. Let us take an even number and 
say 3,200, a number 687 below the average. With 
twenty men per circle 160 circles could be formed, 

One hundred and sixty circles at Rs.897 per circle 
would give a total assessment for the district of 
Rs. 143,520. 

The salary of the Rural Police would be as follows : 

Rs. 

160 Supervisors at Rs.6o per annum ..• ...^ 9,600 

3,200 Watchmen at Rs.36 per annum ... 115,200 

Total ... ... •.. Rs. 1 24,800 

Q 
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Leaving a balance of Rs.18,720 to meet all -other 
charges. 

I would budget for these charges as follows : — 

Rs. 

1. Collection charges on 138,520, />., Rs.143,520 

minus Rs.5,000 loss on collection at 4 per cent. 5,550 

2. Salary of Treasury clerks ... ... ... 2,700 

3. Salary of a clerk in the office of District 
Superintendent of Police ... ... ... 600 

4. Paper and Printing ... ... ... 1,500 

5. Loss on Collection ... ... ... 5,000 

6. Rewards to rural Police ... ... ... 500 

7. Pension charges of office establishments at 

20 per cent, on salary ... ... ... 660 

8. Office contingencies at Rs.40 per mensem '... 480 

9. Reserve Fund ... ... ... ... i»740 

Total ... ... ... ... Rs.18,720 

The greater the collection charges the larger would 
be the income of the fund, for every rupee added to the 
former represents an increase of 24 rupees in the 
collection. The reserve fund is therefore liable to 
fluctuate in proportion to the amount collected. 

The savings of one year might be placed against 
the percentage to be assessed in the next year in 
excess of actual salary of the Rural Police, subject 
to a further demand up to a maximum of fifteen per 
cent, in case of need. 

For instance, with fifteen per cent, we obtain a 
Reserve Fund of Rs. 1,740. If but fourteen per cent, 
had been assessed, the Reserve Fund would have been 
Rs.460, as the income would have been Rs. 142,246 
only. 

BUDGET EXPLAINED. 

Let me explain my Budget figures : — 
Item No. I. — Requires no explanation. 
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Item No. 2. — I have estimated for four Treasuries : 

Annual Charge. 
Head Quarters Treasury — Rupees. 

One clerk at Rs.75 per mensem 900 

Three Sub-divisional Treasury clerks, at Rs.50 
each per mensem (*.^., Rs. 150 per mensem) ... i,8oo 

Total annual salary Rs.2,700 

- Item No. 3. — 

One clerk in the Office of the District Superin- 
tendent of Police, at Rs.50 per mensem . . . Rs. 600 

Item No. .4. — Paper and printing is estimated at 
half a pice per house throughout. 

At this rate the charge on one circle would be Rs.g 
As.6, and for 160 circles would amount to Rs. 1,500. 

Item No. 5. — Loss on collection. The average tax 
per house is nearly twelve annas. Rs. 5,000 provides 
therefore, for about 6,666 instances of failure to recover 
the Cess., i.e.j about 61 cases per circle per annum. 

Having regard to the light nature of the proposed 
Cess, and the arrangements to be provided for enforcing 
its punctual payment, I believe that losses on assess- 
ment would be small. Moreover, by far the majority 
of failures to pay may be expected to be amongst those 
assessed in the smallest amounts. 

Item No. 6. — Reward to Rural Police. Requires 
no explanation. 

Item No. 7. — Pension charges of office establish- 
ment. This is necessary as a condition calculated to 
secure and retain the services of competent clerks. 

Item No. 8. — Office contingencies to meet petty 
expenditure beyond paper and printing. 

Item No. 9. — Reserve Fund, to be utilized to 

Q 2 
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subsidize any of the items other than the fixed charges 
Nos. 2, 3 and 7, and to meet other extraordinary con- 
tingent expenditure. 

SOME CONCLUDING CALCULATIONS IN 
CONNECTION WITH THE BUDGET. 

If the salary of the Rural Police of each circle was 
Rs,78o the percentage on that amount, 

At 13 per cent, would give Rs. loi 
i» 14 » »» >» 109 

>> 15 >> »» »» ^^7 

These sums added to the salary in each case would 
provide a total income per circle of Rs.88i, Rs.889, 
Rs.897 respectively. 

For 160 circles the total income of the district 
Rural PoHce Cess would be Rs. 140,960,* Rs. 142,240, 
and Rs. 143,520 respectively. As the salary of the 
Rural Police would in each case be the same, i.e., 
Rs. 1 24,800, the balance to meet every other legitimate 
charge of the fund would be Rs.i6,i6o, Rs. 17,440, 
and Rs. 18,720 respectively. Deducting the Reserve 
Fund of Rs.1,740 from the exemplar Contingent 
Budget I have given, a sum of Rs.i6,g8o is estimated 
as required for other purposes. 

The contingent charge of 13 per cent, over actual 
salary of the Rural Police would therefore fall short of 
actual estimated requirements by Rs.820. The 14 per 
cent, charge would give a small Reserve Fund of 
Rs.460. The 13 and 14 per cent, rate could be ap- 
plied according to circumstances, i.e.j if the savings of 
the previous year permitted a reduction frona the 
maximum rate of 15 per cent. 
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EFFECT OF THE ADOPTION OF MY 

PROPOSALS. 

I estimate that the effect of the application of my 
proposals to my last district would have been as 
follows : — 

Firstj the appointment of one committee man only 
to every four watchmen, instead of five committee men 
to less than two watchmen under present arrange- 
ments ; second^ to increase the number of watchmen 
paid in cash from 1,924 to 3,520 ; third, to increase the 
number of watchmen from 3,258 to 3,520 ; fourth, to 
further increase the strength of the Rural Police by 
176 Supervisors of Watchmen to aid the Regular 
Police. 

Under such circumstances it would perhaps be 
possible later on, either to reduce the number of the 
Regular Police or to divert their services to the 
important duties connected with the convenient 
classification pf the increased knowledge of the country 
which may be anticipated to accrue. 

That the Regular Police are in need of assistance, 
m^iy be inferred from the fact, that the proportion of 
each rank of investigating Police officers allotted to 
the 2,020 square miles of rural jurisdiction was as 
follows : — 

3 Inspectors, t\e. i to 670 square miles. 

lo Sub- Inspectors, i,e.y ... i to 201 square miles. 
37 Head Constables, i.e. 1 to 54 square miles. 

50 Officers, t\e i to 40 square miles. 

Many of these officers had other work to perform in 
the rural municipal .towns situate in their jurisdictions. 
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My wish is to add I76 Police correspondents in the 
shape of Supervisors of Village Watchmen to aid the 
above complement of Regular Police officers, with- 
out adding to existing State expenditure. 

Further, in consideration of much being done by 
the Rural Police which formerly took men of the 
Regular Force from the Stations, that where two clerk 
constables are employed, the services of two more may 
be allowed from the existing establishment. 

This would bring clerical work at Stations more 
within individual capacity for performance. 



MISCELLANEOUS CALCULATIONS. 

Eliminating sixty-one square miles as about the 
total area of the jurisdiction of the seventeen police 
posts of the head-quarters city and its rural jurisdiction 
and the station and subordinate outposts of the military 
cantonment, there remained about 2,040 square miles 
of purely rural area in the district of which I was for 
seven years the Superintendent of Police. 

In this area there were ten Police Stations and ten 
outposts — i.e^y twenty police posts for 2,040 square 
miles. 

This gives an average of 102 square miles to each. 

The largest station in the district with but one out- 
post had a jurisdiction of no less than 297 square miles. 

Another station without a single outpost had an 
area of upwards of 250 square miles. 

Matters were aggravated, especially in the case of 
the latter, by the extreme difficulty, not to say 
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impossibility, of getting about at all during the rains, 
when a very large portion of these jurisdictions were 
completely waterlogged for days together. 

Of the 3,258 village watchmen of the district, about 
3,170 were employed in the purely rural jurisdiction of 
2,040 square miles. 

From this I should deduct, say, twenty square miles 
against ten rural municipal towns. 

Of the 3,258 watchmen, about 1,924 were paid in 
cash unddr Act VI. of 1870. 

To assess and collect the tax and pay these watch- 
men, a small army of upwards of 5,000 members of the 
Punchayetj or Village Police Cess Committee, were 
employed. 

The inspection and reporting on the accounts of 
these men devolved on the superior grades of subordi- 
nate Police officers, and added greatly to their other 
multifarious duties. 

Experience showed that no sooner was a village 
account brought up to date than the chances were that 
it began to fall into the same state of arrears in which 
it was discovered at the last inspection. 

Progress was rarely substantial, but was generally 
followed by retrogression. 

The salient reasons for this appear to me to be 
twofold : — 

1. Incapacity of a numerically insufficient super- 
vising agency already over burthened with much other 
responsible work. 

2. Liability to changes of the Committee men 
every two years, just when they were gaining ex- 
perience. 
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SOME REMARKS REGARDING THE AT- 
TENDANCE REQUIRED FROM VILLAGE 
WATCHMEN AT POLICE STATIONS. 

The orders on the subject premise, that it is feasible 
for a Police officer in charge of a station, with the 
assistance of a couple of subordinate officers and as 



The Census of 1881 gives the number of inhahited 
houses in the rural jurisdiction of the District at about ; 
211,110. Under my scheme, with an average of 1,200 I 
houses per circle, 176 circles could be formed, w^hich, 
with an income of Rs.897 per circle, would give a 
revenue of Rs. 157,872 to pay 176 supervisors and 
3,520 watchmen. 

The total number of Assessment and Appellant 
Committee men would be 880 to 3,520 watchmen, 
against upwards of 5,000 to the 1,924 watchmen at 
present paid in cash. 

With 176 circles in 2,020 square miles of purely 
rural jurisdiction, the average area would be about 
II J square miles to a circle, i.e.^ an area of about 
3 by 4 miles. 

In the case of any circle being double the average, 
it would be but equivalent to 4 by 6 miles. 

A central point would in the latter case be on an 
average only about 3^ miles from the extreme limits of 
the circle, a distance which a native thinks nothing 
of walking daily. 

A supervisor's jurisdiction may therefore always be 
expected to be within manageable limits. 



many clerk constables, to investigate with more or less 
propriety and efficiency a number of criminal cases of 
various kinds, perform much miscellaneous work within 
areas of one to two hundred square miles, and in the 
interval take the reports of a number of village 
watchmen. 

For the purposes of my case, let us suppose that a 
Police Station is situated in the centre of a circular 
tract of country, with a radius of five miles, and that 
there are two watchmen to the square mile. 

The number of watchmen would be 150, and the 
area 75 square miles. 

The theory is that various batches of the watchmen 
should attend to report all matters at their Police 
Stations 8, 6, 5, 4, and three times respectively accord- 
ing to the distance of their villages from the Station. 

Suppose therefore, that those who reside within 
a fadius of one mile are required to report eight times, 
those who reside more than one and less than two miles 
off, six times, and so on until those furthest off attend 
only three times a month. 

The further each circular belt of country one 
mile in width is from the Station, the more ground it 
covers, and has progressively more villages and more 
watchmen. 

The inner circle has a radius of one mile, and each 
succeeding outer circle a radius greater by one mile 
than the last. Calculating the circumference of a 
circle to be three times the diameter, the circumference 
area and number of watchmen in the central circle and 
the outer belts of country one mile in width would be 
as given at foot of the annexed diagram. 
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Circumference in 
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Watch- 
men 

in each 
Area. 
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18 
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12 


15 
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12 
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18 
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nil 
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Total . . . 


75' 


150 
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Now let us see how the attendance days of thefee 
men can be arranged on paper in compHance with the 
above conditions : — 
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It is I think clear from these figures, that the 
apparently simple instructions requiring watchmen to 
report more or less frequently according to the distance 
they must travel, are not likely to be so easy of practical 
application. 

Now contrast the above tables with the plan which 
I found to work well, viz.^ taking eve'ry alternate 
watchman from all parts of the area one day and the 
remainder the next on three occasions in each month. 

On the ist 75 men ...) t^x^i ^^^ ^^„ 

r\ i.u J ^T l iotal, 150 men. 

On the 2nd 75 men ... ) ' -^ 

Interval of eight clear days to permit Police officers 
to move about in the interior. 

On the nth 75 men ...) o^^.^t ,^ _ 
On the i2th 75 men J Total, 150 men. 

Similar interval for similar purposes. 

On the 2ist 75 men ...) r^.t ^^^ ^^^ 
On the 22nd 75 men ...{ Total, 150 men. 

Interval of four to five days in February and of 
eight to nine days in other months according to 
circumstances. 

The 75 men attending simultaneously at an 
appointed hour, could be mustered in two batches of 40 
and 35 respectively. 

Instances should be rare indeed, in which one of the 
three officers of a station could not arrange to be 
present to conduct and supervise the proceedings. 

REFLECTIONS ON OFFICIAL DIFFL 
CULTIES IN BENGAL. 

I have often thought that if my difficulties as a 
Police officer have been so great, what must have been 
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those of men holding far more important positions with 
proportionately far greater difficulties and responsi- . 
bilities. 

Generally speaking it is a simple matter enough to 
determine what our wants are. It is, however, often 
difficult to devise a practical method of attaining them 
with the means at our disposal. 

This is just what one is often liable to forget or 
disregard when giving orders to subordinates. 

Thus an otherwise good theoretical scheme fails for 
lack of a sufficiently numerous staff to work it. 

A limited estabhshment already over burthened 
with much other work may, from either mental or 
physical, or from both these causes, be unable to 
perform all operations necessary to attain a desired 
■ result ; and where these adverse conditions do not 
exist a substitute is sometimes provided in unduly 
curtailing the time allowed for the efficient execution 
of an order. 

These drawbacks are to a certain extent and under 
some circumstances inseparable from official transac- 
tion in India, and results obtained must be proportion- 
ately inadequate. 

The fear is, I think, that these difficulties are too 
little considered when issuing some orders, criticizing 
their execution, and estimating the value of the results 
affi^rded. 

I am afraid these matters are some of the details 
which are so trying to the patience, and are therefore 
not entered into at all on some occasions. 

It is apparently possible to do this with impunity 
with a mental machinery turning out brain work, and 
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to attach a value to results to which in fact they have 
little just claim. 

A material machine not properly calculated in 
detail would simply not do the work expected, and this 
fact would be conclusively patent. 

It is often considered sufficient that certain 
information is required, to issue an order directing that 
it shall be procured. 

How this is to be effected with reference to 
difficulties and the claims of other work in hand on our 
attention, is not apparently always deemed relevant to 
the subject. 

That is a detail which is left to those who have to 
obey orders to work out as best they can. 

Thus an order which would entail much consider- 
ation in detail to enable directions to be given explaining 
how it is to be carried out, is got rid of by instructions 
to subordinates such as. this — ** Issue orders accord- 
ingly." 

The consequence is that native officials of the very 
lowest grade are sometimes left to work out details each 
in accordance with his own judgment, and so long as 
they provide some semblance to what is asked for, no very 
searching enquiry is made as to how it was obtained. 

The execution of too many important transactions 
is sometimes required at one and the same time, when 
by pausing to review unexecuted work in hand, it might 
perhaps be found possible to defer less important 
matters to a period when there was less pressure of 
other business. 

To obtain a maximum of naturally effifcient worl^ 
from a number of men such as a District Police Force 
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scattered over an area of perhaps 2,000 or 3,000 square 
miles and supervised from a single point therein, an 
understood concerted plan of action to some extent of 
detail appears indispensable to success. 

Each unit of the organization should be regulated to 
do its appointed task at the right moment with 
reference to the other parts thereof. 

I hope I may not be considered to be claiming too 
much when I say that I think my system of working 
the Village Police was at least beginning to give some 
signs of the machine-like action I refer to. 

I have given from memory a few of many instances 
of the efficient nature of my method ; but I may specially 
indicate illustration No, 25 (page 138), in which the 
watchmen of three separate villages gave information 
to the Police of the Head Quarters Station, who passed 
it on to me, and notwithstanding that I failed to rightly 
appreciate it, similar information of a more decided 
character was obtained regarding the same offender 
eleven days later at the next muster of watchmen, at a 
point eighteen miles off, and by myself on the same day 
and at the same time, at a point eight miles off. 

My information was elicited as the result of my 
submitting to the consideration of the officer of the Out- 
post, the efficient convenience to himself, of taking due 
advantage of the collective presence qf a watchman 
from each village of his jurisdiction during two 
consecutive days, to exercise all the ingenuity of which 
he was capable to extract from them by patient 
questioning all the information he could obtain. 

This very officer only a short time afterwards, by 
observing \ my instructions, accomplished speedily and 
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satisfactorily the complete detection of the case 
narrated in my story No. 16 (page 107). . 

The manner in which the Police of Stations F 

and H played, at first unconsciously, into each 

other's hands, {vide narrative No. 14) is I think, a 
specially good example of the same machine -like 
action. 



MAP ILLUSTRATING MY PROPOSED 

METHOD. 

I append a sketch map, with explanatory remarks 
attached, to show how I propose that tlie area of a 
Station should be parcelled out into geographical 
sections. 



ILLUSTRATIONS EXPLAINING HOW WORK 
COULD BE EXECUTED UNDER MY PRO- 
POSED METHOD. 

The following are a few examples of the speed and 
economy of time and trouble that I believe would be 
effected by the adoption of some such arrangement as 
the one I have attempted to explain. 

EXAMPLE No. t. 

Suppose a Police officer making an enqiiiiy in 
an outlying village in section .No 5 (see map) desires 
to test certain points therein by a reference to some 
one in a village in Section No. 10. He is unable 
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to go himself or spare the services of a special 
messenger. He could write to that person under 
cover to the Supervisor of Watchmen, or to the 
Supervisor himself, of Section No. lo, and post his 
letter in the letter box of the village in which he was 
making enquiry, or send it to the head quarters of the 
Section at No. 5. 

From No. 5 the letter would be conveyed by the 
first watchman proceeding to the Police Station at 
No. I with the Police Postal Despatch of the day. 

A watchman would at the same time be due 
at the Police Station from No. 10 with the Police 
Postal Despatch of the day of that section, who on his 
return to No. 10 would deliver the letter to the Super- 
visor of the circle. The reply of the person would be 
taken from No. 10 to No. 5 in the same manner as the 
note of enquiry was taken from 5 to 10. From No. 5 
the letter would be sent to the particular village in 
which the Police Officer was known to be making 
enquiry. 

EXAMPLE No. 2. 

During the season when pilgrimages are under- 
taken to various shrines, an epidemic of cholera 
breaks out. 

It is desired to warn the rural population of the 
circumstance as speedily as possible. 

An order could be despatched to each Police 
Station and Outpost in the District, directing that 
the fact be promptly made known throughout the 
interior. 

The officers in charge would send a copy of the 
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order to their Supervisors of Sections with instructions 
to direct watchmen to inform the people of their 
respective beats. This could be conveniently done on 
two consecutive days at the ordinary muster of the 
watchmen at Section Head Quarters, and the order 
returned duly endorsed as executed." 

The time required, from the despatch of such 
orders from Sub-Divisional Head Quarters to the time 
it should be known in every village of the jurisdic- 
tion, would be a week at most, i.e.^ first day to Police 
Station, second to Section Head Quarters, where it 
could be communicated on the third and fourth days 
to watchmen of villages at the daily musters, thus 
allowing three days to meet unforeseen delays. 

I am unable to say how such matters are managed 
elsewhere after an order for general information is 
received at Police Stations. Latterly, when my 
arrangements were complete, I had all such notices 
read out to watchmen at musters. If the subject was 
one of importance, it was read out at three consecutive 
musters before the order was returned as executed. 



EXAMPLE No. 3. 

The services of bearers are required for an Army 
Hospital Corps proceeding on service. It is desired 
to make known the terms offered. Notices might be 
printed for publication, in every watchman's beat, and 
applicants for service invited to make personal en- 
quiries of Magistrates. The matter would be known 
far and wide within a week at most, and volunteers 
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obtained where much persuasion is now required ; a 
persuasion which the police have generally to initiate. 

EXAMPLE No. 4. 

Draught cattle are required for transport purposes. 
Notices specifying class and description of animals 
required, where vendors would find a market, and the 
price that would be given for animals of the stipulated 
standard, could be equally easily published. 



THE LEDGER SYSTEM. 

The following ia an example of the advantage of the 
ledger system of keeping a record of information of 
various kinds : — 

Suppose the alphabetical letters A to E inclusive 
to represent five separate heads of information. 

For the registration of these facts, suppose we have 
a book with fifty pages, which we divide in the first 
instance into seven parts ; first, a fly leaf for an index, 
next five parts with five pages each, and the rest 
kept in reserve for use as required. 

Twenty-six pages would thus be first appropriated, 
leaving the remaining twenty-four pages of the book in 
reserve. 

The five pages of each of the first five parts, after 
the index, is reserved for the consecutive registration of 
facts A to E separately, thus : 

For A facts, pages 2 to 6 inclusive, 
„ B „ „ 7 to II „ 
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and so on till pages 22 to 26 inclusive are set apart for 
the entry of E facts only. 

As soon as any of the first series of five pages for 
the separate record of any particular head of informa- 
tion became exhausted, a further instalment of space 
could be taken up from the reserve of twenty-four pages 
at the end of the book. 

For instance: In consequence of the more rapid 
and numerous receipt of C facts, the portion of 
the register first appropriated for their registration 
becomes exhausted before the portion allotted for 
the record of A, B, D, and E facts. All that 
would be necessary is to make a note at foot of 
the last page of the C facts (page 16), showing that 
the further record thereof had been carried forward 
to page 27, i.e.^ the first available page in the reserve. 
Similarly at the top of page 27 a note should be 
made showing that the record was a continuation 
from page 16. 

The number of extra pages to be thus taken up in 
the reserve could be estimated on the experience of 
what had already been received. 

Suppose pages 27 to 31 were taken up, page 32 
would become the next available blank page whereon 
to continue the record of any of the facts A, B, D, or E, 
the space for which first allotted next proved to be 
insufficient. 

If the pages in reserve fell short of the requirements, 
it would only be necessary to open a further volume, or 
add a few more pages at the close of the original 
xegister, according to circumstances. 

Each entry should be numbered in separate serial 



order for each separate kind of information, i.e.^ A i, 2, 
S, &c., B I, 2, 3, &c., and so on. 

It is clear therefore, that with the help of an index 
showing at what page the entries of any given kind of 
information commenced, any question regarding the 
number of facts registered under any particular head 
could be readily answered without the necessity for 
compilation. 

If, however, A to E facts were recorded indiscrimi- 
nately one after the other, it would be impossible to do 
so without time for compilation being allowed. 

The following statement illustrates the solution 
which could be readily arrived at under the ledger 
system of registration. 



A facts 
B „ 
C „ 
D „ 
E 



last entry 



»f 



If 



a 



>i 



>» 



Total 



7 

4 
9 

3 

6 

29 



If, however, the entries had been made one after 
the other, irrespective of the kind information re- 
ceived, the record would be something like this : — 



Page 


Page 


Page 


Page 


Page 


Remarks. 


I 


2 


3 


4 


5 




I A 


6B 


14 C 


20 E 


25 E 


In page i ... 5 facts. 


2C 


7C 


15 A 


21 C 


26 D 


>> 2 ••• ,, 


3E 


8A 


16 C 


22 B 


27 A 


>> 3 ••• ^ »> 


4A 


9E 


17D 


23 A 


28 E 


»> 4 ••• 5 " 


5B 


10 C 


18 B 


24 D 


29 C 


>> ... 5 >» 




II A 


19 C 










12 C 








Total ...29 „ 




13 E 
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Under such circumstances, if the question were 
suddenly asked, " What information have you re- 
garding A and E facts up to date ? " it would be im- 
possible, especially if the entries were very numerous, 
to answer without delay. 

Moreover, if it was desired to examine the record, 
it would be necessary to pass over intermediate non- 
relevant entries. 

By my plan the perusal would be uninterrupted. 



EXAMPLES OF GEOGRAPHICAL ADMINI- 

STRATIVE CIRCLES. 

The annexed statement gives the imaginary details 
of the number of villages, i.e., separate groups of habita- 
tions, the number of houses in each, the number of 
watchmen that might be allotted, with the average 
number of houses per watchman in each village of a 
geographical administrative circle formed on my plan. 

The circumstances of each differ : — 

Example No. i has 10 villages and 1,166 houses. 

18 „ 1,198 






3)3»599 



General average i|i99'6 

In example No. i there are three hamlets, one with 
ten and two with but seven houses in each. 

There are somewhat similar instances in examples 
Nos, 2 and 3. 
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It is supposed that these hamlets are so situated 
with reference to other villages, as to make it physically 
inconvenient for a watchman to give efficient attention 
to any one of them, in addition to watching another or 
a portion of another village. 

Hence provision is made for a separate watchman's 
services in all these small places. 

It may be said that this is effected on the principle 
of robbing Peter to pay Paul. 

In effect this is not really the case, for unless these 
villages are properly looked after we should not only 
not be able to continuously maintain touch with them^ 
but they are certain to harbour thieves who would prey 
on the larger villages. 

Practically I have found this to be the case in very 
many instances. Hence it is distinctly to the ad- 
vantage of the larger places that the Police should 
be in a position to maintain an efficient knowledge of 
the smaller ones. 
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LEDGER HEADINGS. 

The following list represents in some measure the 
nature of the questions and the headings into which the 
General Ledger of Information, received at Stations 
and Outposts, was divided, wherein to make notes of 
the oral reports made by village watchmen. 

The Memoranda were of the briefest consistent 
with perspicuity. Any requiring further elucidation 
formed the subject of special separate enquiry. 

It can be understood that it was quite possible to 
add to or subtract from the number of headings 
without interfering with the others. 

I.— PUBLIC HEALTH. 

1. Cholera. 

2. Small-pox. 

3. Practice of inoculation. 

4. Practice of vaccination. 

5. Prevalence of any disease in epidemic form. 

6. Miscellaneous, 





XL— HARVEST. 


7. Injury 


to harvest from floods. 


8. „ 


from short rain fall. 


9. M 


„ excessive rain. 


10. „ 


„ caterpillars, blight, and other grubs. 


II. „ 


,, locusts. 


12. „ 


,, rats. 


13- n 


„ other miscellaneous causes. 



III.— PUBLIC PEACE. 

14. Threatened riot from any cause. 
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IV.— CATTLE. 



15. Loss of cattle from floods. 

16. „ „ from ravages of wild animals. 

17. ,, „ from disease. 

18. ,, „ from poison. 

19. ,, ,, use of the sutari. 

20. Names of Chamars suspected of poisoning and 

killing cattle with the sutari. 

21. Purchase and sale of hides. 

22. Hide stores and names of owners thereof, 

23. Cattle theft. 

24. Cattle straying. 

25. Panhagirif or levy of blackmail for restoration of 

stolen cattle. 

26. Names and addresses of butchers. 

27. Names of Sirdar Chamars. 



v.— SWINDLING. 

28. By professing to be able to increase valuable 

property. 

29. By personation. 

30. By gambling. 

31. By personating a public servant. 



VI.— RELEASED CONVICTS AND BAD CHARACTERS, 

32. Absence from and return of bad characters to 

their homes. 

33. Return home of convicts after release. 
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34- Relations of bad characters. 
35. Associates of bad characters. 



VII.— WANDERING CLASSES, 

36. Arrival of strange Domes. 
37- n M Nuths. 

38. ,, ,^ Musahars. 

39. „ „ Dharees. 



VIII.— IMMIGRATION. 

40. Arrival of Domes to reside permanently in a 

village. 

41. ,, Musahars 

42. ,, ' Gwallahs 

43. ,, Dosadhs 

44. ,, Dharees 

45. ,, Raj wars 

46. ,, other suspicious persons. 



IX.— UNREPORTED CASES. 

47. Pohce cognizable cases. 

48. Non cognizable offences of an important nature. 



X.— SPECIAL CASES. 



49. Illicit liquor cases. 

50. „ opium „ 

51. ,, tan 



>> 
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52. Illicit Madak cases. 

53. ,, arms and ammunition. 

The list no doubt looks a formidable one, but I do 
not think that it has a single entry which is outside the 
pale of the demands for information which the PoHce 
may expect to be at any time required to supply. 



GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 

It appears to me that our difficulty lies in the 
establishment of a system under which some knowledge 
of the circumstances of every village may be continu- 
ously maintained from year to year. 

To effect this, there is no getting rid of the necessity 
for close and accurate consideration of details at every 
stage of our proceedings. 

Such consideration is equally indispensable to the 
ultimate success of any undertaking, be it the construc- 
tion of some visible object or that of one which appeals 
to our mental perceptions alone. 

The sources to which I think our present difficulties 
are traceable are : 

1. Want of a recognized substructural organization 
in detail, below the surface of the Regular Police paid 
by Government. 

2. Numerically insufficient because unassisted 
Government paid enquiring agency with reference to— 

I St. Area. 

2nd. Population. 

3rd. Facilities for locomotion. 

4th. Time granted for execution of orders. 
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3- Want of convenient Police postal communication 
between any rural village and any other in the same or 
any other District. 

4. (a) Want of a conveniently suggestive, progressive 
record of action, registered so as to clearly indicate to 
a new comer, the precise point to which each subject 
has been advanced by his predecessor. 

4. (b) Consequent inability to readily and consistently 
estimate the value of the reports of our native subor- 
dinates. 

5. Unavoidably frequent changes of District Officers, 
including inter-district changes of native subordinates, 
from one part of a district to another. 

6. Want of detailed specific instruction to our 
native subordinates, of any expedient by which they 
could utilize to the fullest extent, such mental and 
physical powers as they individually possess, and in 
the most economic manner secure the most accurate 
information that circumstances will admit. 

7. The acceptance of totals in the first instance 
unsupported by any details whatever. 

8 Defective classification of information regarding 
names, position, and acreage of villages. 

9. Increasing, unlimited, and incessant demands for 
information in detail, and pressure to obtain it at a 
speed to compass which no commensurate facilities 
exist. 

10. The gross ignorance of the bulk of the people — 
an ignorance which begets in every village in the 
country, suspicion, tacit opposition, studied apathy, 
avoidance and want of sympathy with our beneficent 
intentions. 
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The eflfect of the present absence of substructural 
organization I believe to be : — 

1 . General want of reliable information. 

2. General powerlessness to give efficient eflfect to 
our orders. 

3. Compulsory acceptance of the information our 
subordinates give us, consequent on our inability to 
question specifically, the insufficient data which they 
supply. 

4. General confusion arising from want of analysis 
of a mass of information on a variety of topics, and 
consequent difficulty of always keeping matters of 
crucial consequence, sufficiently present to the attention 
to the extent which is desirable. 

5. The expression of authoritative opinions formed 
on incorrect data. 

6. Subsequent unhesitating quotation of these 
opinions in support of equally fallacious deductions. 

7. Perpetuation of error. 

8 Unconscious devotion of energy to the solution 
of the wrong issue, viz., avoidance of, instead of 
encounter with difficulties. 

9. A want of sufficient protection to the Village 
Police from the unfair influence of their landlords and 
fellow villagers. (See close of illustration No. 18, p. 1 14.) 

10. Absence of assured pecuniary remuneration to 
make it worth their while to resist such pressure. 

11. Inability of the Government Police hitherto, 
to always obtain the sufficiently regular and punctual 
attendance of village watchmen at the Stations and 
Outposts to which they are subordinate. 

12. Forgery of record of attendance of these men, to 
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escape responsibility attached to incapacity to enforce 
the orders of Government on this head. 

13. The impossibihty attending the collection and 
arrangement of information satisfactorily, over large 
areas of lop to 300 square miles, by two or three unaided 
Police officers and a couple of clerk constables. 

The remedies which appear to me necessary are — 
!• Further decentralization or division of work, 
more within individual capacity for performance thereof. 

2. Centralization of proof of its performance. 

3. Creation of an administrative net calculated to 
catch and retain a maximum of ()assing incidents. 

4. Assured punctual payment of Village Police. 

5. Supervision of village watchmen by agents 
residing in close proximity to them, in proportion to 
their numerical strength. 

6. Rural Police Supervisors to be in daily commu- 
nication by report with the Police Station or Outpost 
to which their circles belong. 

7. Organization of a daily Rural Police postal 
despatch and delivery between the centre of each 
Rural Police Circle and the Regular Police Station or 
Outpost to which it is subordinate. 

8. Daily despatch and delivery between each village 
having two watchmen, and alternate day despatch and 
delivery between each village having one watchman 
only, and the centre to which they are immediately 
subordinate. 

9. Systematic catechism by Rural Police Super- 
visors of their subordinate village watchmen on all 
points regarding which information is desired to be 
continuously maintained. 
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10. Regulation of the method of working of the 
Subordinate Officers of Police in matters of detail, so 
that it may be perfectly clear how and whence the 
information they give us is said to be obtained. 

1 1 . Classification and indexing of information on the 
ledger system, simultaneously with its receipt. 

12. Proper instruction of the persons lowest in the 
scale of collectors of information in the art of compiling 
and afterwards consistently criticizing the data obtained, 
each succeeding superior officer in the chain of officials 
in the district being guided by the same principles. 
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